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He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 
Not  being  try'd  and  tutor'd  in  the  world, 
Experience  is  by  industry  achieved, 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time/ 

—  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
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V^xURING  a  recent  season  in  a  single 
day  more  than  three  thousand  first 
cabin  passengers  left  America,  for  a  summer 
tour  in  Europe.  It  is  almost  safe  to  say  that 
two  thirds  of  them  were  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  grandeur  of  their  own  country. 
Many,  perhaps,  had  never  listened  to  the 
everlasting  roar  of  Niagara  Falls.  Had  never 
traversed  the  great  lakes.  Had  not  gazed  upon 
our  rolling  prairies  or  Rocky  Mountains. 
Could  scarcely  say  whether  Pikes  Peak  was 
in  Colorado  or  New  Hampshire.  The  Rhine 
and  The  Alps  attract  thousands  wTho  know 
nothing  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  The  south  of  France  and  Italy  are 
patronized  by  many  who  do  not  even  care  to 
visit  Florida  or  California.  Thousands  of  the 
traveling  American  people  are  in  almost  total 
ignorance  of  the  magnitude  of  their  own 
country.  Its  miles  upon  miles  of  prairies,  its 
wild  romantic  mountain  ranges,  its  glorious 
rivers  and  cities.     A  tour  across   this   country 
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at  any  season  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  in- 
struct even  the  most  unobserving  traveler. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  especially  fascinating 
and  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  its  charms. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  California  for 
there  we  find  beauty  and  romance  so  closely 
allied  that  to  separate  them  would  be  as 
difficult  as  to  try  to  divide  the  many  colored 
rays  of  the  sun  as  it  falls  through  a  cathedral 
window.  The  very  word  "California"  carries 
with  it  an  unseen  radiance  of  beauty  that 
simply  draws   one   to  it. 

It  was  this  magic  magnet  that  caused 
us  to  step  aboard  the  train,  with  its  puffing 
engine  facing  the  land  of  the  Setting  Sun. 
It  was  the  27th  of  January,  bleak  and  cold, 
while  visions  of  flowers  and  fruits  danced 
in  our  heads,  but  as  a  shadow  of  what  the 
great  reality  was  to  be  only  a  few  days  later. 
The  train  itself  was  like  a  king's  household 
on  wheels.  It  was  composed  of  a  "smoker", 
where   so   many  jolly    evenings    were    spent ; 
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then  came  the  dining  car,  followed  by  the 
"sleepers"  and  observation  car.  It  was  in  the 
latter  that  we  spent  so  many  happy  days, 
dashing  over  the  sandy  plains,  whizzing 
through  the  lowlands,  or  climbing  dizzy 
mountain  peaks,  where  we  seemed  almost  to 
inhabit  the  L,and  of  the  Sky. 

At  noon  on  the  day  after  our  start  we 
came  bounding  with  noise  and  sparks 
into  St.  Iyouis,  where  we  remained  until  6:00 
P.  M.  driving  about  that  great  city,  enjoying 
its  attractions,  which  space  forbids  me  to 
discuss  here,  for  I  fear  I  should  be  like  the 
Minister  in  the  "Bonnie  Briar  Bush,"  who,  af- 
ter preaching  for  two  hours  announced  to  his 
congregation  that  he  had  but  touched  upon 
the  out-skirts  of  his  subject.  A  stop  was 
made  of  several  hours  at  Texarkana,  also  at 
Tucson,  in  Arizona,  and  we  had  half  a  day 
in  El  Paso ;  thus  for  the  first  time  we  were 
in  the  great  "Lone  Star"  state,  which  in 
itself  is  larger  than  many  of  the   countries   of 
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the  old  world.  New  Mexico,  like  an  un- 
opened book  of  Indian  legends  or  a  volume 
of  Persian  poetry  lay  before  us.  In  a  few 
hours  we  were  across  the  line  passing  the 
wild  Stake  Plains  and  around  the  Vanhorn 
mountains,  and  on  to  the  Pico  river.  As  the 
train  flew  by,  hundreds  of  prarie  dogs  ran 
into  their  holes ;  and  the  low  adobe  houses, 
like  an  upheavel  of  earth  itself,  soon  came 
into    view. 

Where  there  was  no  irrigation  the  land 
was  as  barren  and  parched  as  a  desert.  At 
Jeurez  we  visited  the  barracks  of  the  Mexi- 
can soldiers,  also  the  old  mission  church ; 
and  finally,  we  attended  a  chicken  fight, 
which  is  a  popular  pastime  in  Jeurez.  The 
population  was  of  a  mixed  Bohemian  sort, 
but  it  was  merely  a  siiggestion  of  what  we 
were  soon  to  find  in  Tucson,  for  here  were 
Mexicans,  Indians,  Chinese  and  Americans,  all 
living  in  adobe  houses.  Verily  with  Besant 
I  say,  "There  were  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men." 
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Chicken  Fight  at  leurez,  Mexico. 


This  town,  however,  had  a  lively  aspect 
and  is  considered  a  fair  mining  town ; 
like  many  Western  towns  of  its  class, 
gambling  is  one  of  its  vices,  but  here  the 
business  is  licensed  and  the  proceeds  are  used 
for    the    support    of   public    schools. 

As  our  train  swept  out  of  Tucson  a  great 
cloud  of  dust  and  sand  went  spinning  round 
and  round  in  circles,  for  we  were  then  upon 
the  margin  of  the  Yuma  desert.  This  was 
indeed  a  desert  for  nothing  but  cacti  and 
sage  could  grow  upon  it ;  the  heat  here  in 
summer  is  intense,  and  where  there  are 
houses,  which  are  few,  a  second  roof  is  re- 
quired to  make  them  inhabitable.  Hour  after 
hour  our  good  steel  horse  galloped  on,  with 
boiling  blood  and  furious  strides,  until  we 
reached  the  Gila  river.  Near  by  was  the  Gila 
canal,  evidently  constructed  for  irrigating 
purposes,  and  later  abandoned.  Water  is  so 
scarce  at  this  place  that  cars  have  to  be 
placed  upon  the  trains  to  supply  the  engines. 
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At  Sal  ton,  through  which  we  passed,  there  is 
said  to  be  no  rain  at  all.  This  remarkable 
place  is  165  feet  below   the    sea  level. 

Those  who  care  to  discuss  the  color  line 
have  this  time-worn  subject  open  to  them, 
for  in  Arkansas  and  Texas  are  still  to  be 
found  white  and  colored  waiting  rooms  at 
the  different  stations.  Thus  five  days  went 
by  before  we  reached  lovely  San  Diego,  which 
was  on  the  first  day  of  Februarj'. 

We  were  a  jolly  party,  and  there  were 
twenty-eight  of  us  when  we  stepped  from  our 
palace  on  wheels.  At  8.30  A.  M.  the  whole 
world  seemed  full  of  sunlight,  there  was  a 
semi-tropical  mildness  in  the  air  and  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky.  Humbolt  said  of  Califor- 
nia: "The  sky  is  constantly  serene  and  of  a 
deep  blue,  and  without  a  cloud;  and  should 
any  clouds  appear  for  a  moment  at  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  they  display  the  most  beauti- 
ful shades  of  violet,  purple  and  green." 
This  is  indeed  true,  for,  in    Santa   Barbara,    a 
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few  weeks  later   I   witnessed   a  sunset,  which, 
when    the    rays    of   the    sun    fell    upon     the 
mountains,      they      and     the     clouds      about 
assumed  an   amethyst    hue   that   was   at   once 
inspiring    and    grand.      San    Diego    is    on    a 
gentle  slope  that  seems  to  fall  back  from   the 
bay.     There  is  an  indescribable  mildness   and 
gentleness    about   it  that    literally   appears  to 
take    the    stranger    in    its    arms     and    soothe 
him,  until  care  and  trouble  are  thrown  to  the 
breeze.      The   hotels   are    delightful    and    nu- 
merous.   We  selected  the  Florence,  situated  on 
Florence  Heights,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
bay,  Coronado,  Point   Loma,    and   the   far   off 
table    lands    of   Mexico.      So    charming     and 
attractive  is  this  hotel  and  the  town,  that  the 
well    known    writer,    Kate    Sanborn,    in     her 
book  on  California,   says:    "Last   year,    going 
there  to  spend  one   day,    I   remained   for   five 
weeks,     hypnotized    by     my    environments — 
beguiled,    deluded,    unconscious   of  the   flight 
of  time,  serenely  happy." 
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And  so  it  was  with  us,  "serenely  happy" 
alone  describes  it.  To  thoroughly  enjoy  San 
Diego  one  should  stay  a  month  at  least, 
there  are  so  many  delightful  ways  of  spend- 
ing one's  time.  Indeed  one  is  reminded  of  a 
large  orange  tree  filled  with  golden  fruit  and 
of  ones  inability  to  select  the  finest.  We  had 
heard  of  Point  Lonia,  Coronado  Beach,  Sweet- 
water Dam,  Old  Town  and  many  others. 
After  luncheon,  served  daintily  in  the  Flor- 
ence dining  room,  from  which  we  looked 
into  a  court  that  was  a  perfect  paradise  of 
flowers,  we  then  drove  out  to  Old  Town.  It 
is  but  three  miles  to  Old  Town,  the  road  is 
hard  and  dry  and  overlooks  the  bay,  which 
on  this  particular  afternoon  sparkled  in  the 
sunlight  and  reflected  a  thousand  little  white 
sails  that  danced  across  its  bosom. 

Nearly  all  of  the  houses  in  Old  Town  are 
built  of  adobe  and  have  red  tile  roofs.  The 
most  important  of  these,  however,  is  what  is 
known    as    the    Ramona  Marriage    House.      It 
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was  in  this  house  that  the  good  Father  Gas- 
piro  lived,  and  it  was  here  that  romance  tells 
us  Ramona  signed  her  marriage  contract  with 
Alessandro,  the  Indian.  The  house  contains 
twelve  rooms  forming  three  sides  of  a  square; 
in  its  original  state  it  was  truly  an  adobe 
mansion,  the  very  kitchen  of  which  was 
sixty-four  feet  long.  In  front  of  the  house  is 
a  long  row  of  pepper  trees,  under  whose 
shade,  no  doubt,  Father  Gaspiro  spent  manj^ 
a  happy  evening.  Near  by  is  the  small  frame 
mission,  where  we  are  told  Ramona  was  mar- 
ried, after  those  days  of  hiding,  and  those 
nights  of  travel  with  her  future  husband, 
after  their  flight  from  the  Camulos  ranch. 

A  pleasant  walk  about  the  quaint  old 
town  and  we  found  ourselves  at  the  olive 
mill.  Here  is  one  of  the  largest  curing 
houses  in  all  California.  The  owner,  who  is 
an  enterprising  man,  buys  the  entire  product 
of  an  orchard  and  has  the  oil  extracted  and 
the   curing   accomplished   under  his   own   su- 
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pervision.  In  the  mill  a  horse  walks  round 
and  round  an  old  stone  press  crushing  the 
olives,  from  which  the  oil  is  extracted,  then 
cleaned,  bottled  and  shipped  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets. It  is  but  a  few  steps  from  the  mill  to 
the  palms. 

These  noble  and  ancient  trees,  planted  by 
the  old  Fathers  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  have  witnessed  many  changes  dur- 
ing the  magical  flight  of  time;  they  saw  the 
early  days  of  the  missions,  heard  the  voice  of 
Padre  Serra  pleading  with  the  Indians  and 
trying  to  win  them  back  to  Christ  ;  they  wit- 
nessed the  murder  of  Padre  Jayme,  and  saw 
the  uprising  of  the  savages  ;  saw  the  blasted 
hopes  of  the  Fathers  when  the  fall  of  the 
missions  came  with  a  crash  that  still  re- 
echoes through  the  history  of  California.  An 
eventful  decade  to  pass  beneath  the  shades  of 
two  old  trees. 

On  from  Old  Town  we  drove  to   the   San 
Diego    Mission.      This    was    the    first    of  the 
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California  missions,  founded  by  Padre  Juni- 
pero  Serra  on  July  16th,  1769 ;  to-day  it 
is  a  picturesque  ruin,  standing  in  mute  evi- 
dence of  a  past  saturated  with  hopes,  fears 
and  triumphs,  now  but  a  memory.  Near 
the  Mission  is  a  great  cacti  hedge,  planted 
when  the  palms  were  ;  this  was  to  protect  the 
Fathers  and  their  converts  from  wild  beasts. 
Just  across  from  the  Mission  is  California's 
oldest    olive    orchard,    filled    with    grand    old 

trees  that  were  planted  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Each  day  is  a 
new  life",  and  so  it  seemed  in  that  far  away 
Land  of  the  Setting  Sun,  for  the  next  day, 
the  second  of  February  was  like  a  day  in 
June.  There  was  the  same  soft  breeze  from 
the  ocean,  the  same  sapphire  sky  above, 
flowers  on  every  side,  and  the  songs  of  the 
larks  in  the  air.  Verily  I  say:  "This  is  a 
glorious  climate." 

One   can   scarcely   write   of  San  Diego  or 
its  surroundings  without  associating  the  name 
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of  Charles  Dudley  Warner  with  it,  in  his  work 
entitled  "Our  Italy"  he  says:  "The  view 
from  Point  L,orna,  in  San  Diego,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world." 

A  more  beautiful  vision  can  scarcely  be 
imagined,  it  was  early  morning  when  we 
drove  to  it,  a  silvery  white  fog  lay  in  the 
valley,  here  and  there  it  was  torn  by  the 
breeze  and  the  golden  sun  flung  its  long 
shafts  of  light  down  among  the  flowering 
peach  trees,  a  mass  of  fairest  rose.  Scarcely 
an  hour  had  passed  until  that  unseen  hand 
of  nature  had  drawn  the  curtain  aside,  and 
with  one  glance  the  startled  and  delighted 
eye  swept  across  the  bay,  over  the  great 
promontory,  over  the  calm  Pacific  and  out  to 
the  Coronado  Islands.  What  could  be  more 
beautiful?  More  inspiring?  New  life  seemed 
to  dash  through  our  veins.  There  is  a 
strange  and  curious  exhilaration  in  the  air  of 
California,  by  which  one  seems  irresistibly 
carried  away.     This  is   particularly    noticeable 
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at  Coronado  Beach,  and  it  was  here  we  had 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado.  This  is 
a  mammoth  yet  homelike  structure,  built  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  Pacific,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  flowers  and  strange  tropical  trees. 
From  many  of  the  bedrooms  to  the  great 
dining  room  the  walk  is  an  eighth  of  a  mile, 
thus  affording  opportunities  to  the  invalid  for 
daily  exercise  within  his  own  domain.  Here 
it  is  never  too  warm  nor  too  cold,  and  a  thou- 
sand pastimes  are  offered  to  those  in  search  of 
pleasure.  For  the  lovers  of  outdoor  sport 
jack  rabbit  hunts  are  frequently  arranged. 
These  take  place  on  North  Island  directly 
back  of  the  Hotel. 

The  island  is  several  miles  long,  and  in 
many  places  densely  wooded  with  small 
oak  trees,  sage  brush  and  cacti.  Thousands 
of  rabbits  live  in  the  undergrowth.  While  at 
Coronado  we  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  part 
in  one  of  these  exciting  hunts — there  were 
five  men  in  our  party,  including  the  manager 
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of  the  Hotel  and  the  master  of  the  hounds, 
of  which  there  were  thirty.  Several  coaches 
followed  containing  guests  and  visitors.  The 
horses  are  all  small  Mexican  mustangs  well 
trained  for  the  sport,  and  as  we  dashed 
in  and  out  among  the  great  Yucca  and  Span- 
ish bayonets,  and  through  the  brush  wood  to 
the  bark  of  the  dogs  at  the  very  heels  of  a 
Jack,  the  sport  was  delightful. 

As  is  usual  at  hunts  of  this  kind,  the 
man  first  "in  at  the  death"  receives  a  trophy, 
which  is  either  the  rabbit's  tail,  or  its  left 
hind  foot,  or  both.  As  attentive  as  one  could 
be  to  his  part  of  the  chase,  he  could  but 
notice  the  great  sand  hill  cranes  that  flew, 
startled  by  the  bark  of  the  dogs,  from  their 
hiding  places.  White  winged  sea  gulls  flew 
across  our  heads,  while  in  terror  from  our 
horses'  feet  dashed  flocks  of  crested,  Califor- 
nia quail.  It  was  sport  to  be  remembered 
through  the  long  march  of  a  lifetime;  and 
thus  ended  our  second  day  in  the  bright  land 
of  everlasting  sunshine. 
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Scarcely    had   the    sun   lifted   itself  above 
the  far-off  mountains  of  Mexico,  than  we  were 
abroad  in  the  glory  of  another  day.     Near  to 
our  hotel  was  the  private  aviary    of  Mr.    Sef- 
ton,  where  we  spent  an  hour  most  delightfully 
looking   at  his   bright    colored    captives   from 
every  clime   and  sphere.     We   lingered   about 
in   the  shade   of  the   trees,    scarcely  realizing 
we    were    escaping    the    blasts    of  winter    all 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.     All  about  the  beau- 
tiful little  town  we  wandered,  until  we  found 
ourselves    once    more    at    the    water's    edge. 
The  great  U.  S.  fish  ship,    Albatross,    sat  like 
a  sea  bird  on  its  bosom.     In  half  an  hour  we 
were    aboard.      Personally    conducted    by   the 
captain,  a  most  courteous  and  interesting  gen- 
tleman,   we    were    shown    the    entire    vessel, 
which  reflects  great  credit  upon   our  govern- 
ment. 

After  leaving  the  ship  we  wandered  about 
the  grounds  of  the  Del  Coronado,  visiting 
the    ostrich      farm     which      contains      fifteen 


gigantic  birds,  thence  through  the  botanical 
gardens,  and  had  luncheon  in  the  great  din- 
ing room  of  the  Hotel  del  Coronado,  which 
seats  a  thousand  persons.  The  war  ship 
Monterey  was  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  after 
luncheon  a  visit  to  it  proved  both  interesting 
and  profitable.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  war 
ships  on  our  waters,  and  carries  four  guns, 
two  of  which  are  ten  and  two  are  twelve 
inch. 

The  days  in  San  Diego  are  delightful 
and  the  nights  enchanting.  The  moon  was 
full  and  threw  a  mystic  light  about  as  we 
went  for  a  tour  through  the  slums.  Sailors 
and  soldiers  half  drunk  reeled  from  small 
bars,  presided  over  by  girls  of  a  low,  degraded 
type.  Snatches  of  songs  of  men  of  the  sea 
could  be  heard  from  dark  places,  and  now 
and  then  a  ranchman  or  Mexican  was  shoved 
backward  into  the  street.  In  one  of  the  low- 
est dives  we  secured  the  services  of  a 
guide,  who  has  been  an  opium  fiend    for   six- 
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tee u  years,  and  under  his  guidance  we  visited 
Chinatown,  the  opium  joints,  restaurants, 
joss  house  and  gambling  dens.  It  was  long  past 
midnight  when  we  retired,  but  views  of  many- 
sides  of  life  crossed  our  visions  before  we 
were  locked  in  the  embrace  of  sleep.  It 
really  seemed  that  we  had  not  been  asleep 
at  all,  for  at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing we  were  upon  the  train,  and  with  us, 
lovely  San  Diego  was  a  memory  and  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

One  hundred  miles  north  of  San  Diego 
we  found  Riverside,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Santa  Anna  river.  This  is  the  most  famous 
orange  producing  city  in  the  world,  the 
pioneer  settlers  located  it  in  1871  and  laid  its 
foundation  of  prosperity  along  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  irrigating  ditches.  Its  growth  was 
rapid.  In  1883  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
with  a  population  of  7,500  and  a  valuation  of 
$86,000,000.  The  city  and  surrounding  country 
is  one  vast  orange  grove.     One  of  our  party, 
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who  had  traveled  in  Florida,  said  he  saw 
more  oranges  in  Riverside  than  in  all  Flor- 
ida. The  drives  at  Riverside  are  as  fine  as 
any  in  this  broad  land.  Magnolia  avenue  is 
fourteen  miles  long  and  two  hundred  feet 
wide  ;  it  is  flanked  with  palms,  the  finest  I 
have  ever  seen,  pepper  and  eucalyptic  of 
enormous  size.  A.  visit  to  the  Arlington 
Company's  freight  packing  house  gives  us  an 
idea  of  what  an  English  company  can  do  in 
our  fair  land.  They  will  ship,  this  year,  500 
cars  of  oranges,  200  cars  of  lemons,  and  great 
quantities  of  grape  fruit.  The  packing  is 
done  by  Chinese  at  $1.10  per  day,  the  pickers 
receive  2)4^.  per  box.  It  was  delightful  to 
hear  these  jolly  fellows  singing  in  the  trees 
as  merrily  as  birds  in  the  air,  all  the  day  long. 
A  golden  sun  overhead  and  the  snow  clad 
mountain  peaks  on  all  sides,  gave  to  the 
scene  a  sparkle,  of  which  no  southern  city 
can  boast. 

During  our  stay  here  we  stopped  at  Glen- 
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wood  Tavern,  which  is  hardly  less  celebrated 
than  Riverside  itself.  It  nestles  under  a  can- 
opy of  trees  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 
Beautiful  vines  and  flowers  give  it  a  setting 
that  is  almost  tropical. 

A  few  hours  ride  the  next  morning  and 
we  passed  through  San  Barnadina  at  the  foot 
hills.  This  is  a  quaint  old  town  of  8,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  a  trifle  behind  the  times,  an 
evidence  of  which  was  its  one  horse  street 
cars.  Much  cannot  be  said  of  San  Barnadina, 
except  that  it  is  in  the  San  Barnadina  valley, 
one  of  the  richest  in  California.  It  is  in  this 
valley  Riverside  and  Redlands  are  located,  and 
it  was  now  on  to  the  latter  we  hurried. 
Redlands,  like  Riverside,  is  surrounded  by 
snow-capped  mountains,  it  nestles  in  a  valley 
of  oranges  and  lemons.  These  fruits  are 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  by  a 
system  of  grafts  and  buds.  Oranges  are  said 
to  thrive  best  when  grafted  upon  a  lemon 
tree,    and  vice  versa. 
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Redlands  is  a  prosperous  little  city,  thir- 
teen years  old,  there  are  no  licensed  liquor 
houses  here  ;  they  have  a  library  costing  over 
$30,000,  and  a  park  surrounding  it  of  seven- 
teen acres  the  gift  of  a  Mr.  Srniley.  The 
Smiley    brothers    are    twins,    sixty-five    years 

old,  and  proud  possessors  of  what  is  known  as 
Smiley  Heights,  this  is  a  vast  park,  open  to 
the  public.  It  consists  of  800  acres  and  is  1,700 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  principally  on  a 
hillside  overlooking  the  city,  and  upon  it, 
in  wild  profusion  can  be  seen,  bamboo,  apri- 
cots, flax,  wild  mustard,  myrtle,  dog  bananas, 
monkey  trees  and  almonds.  It  has  never 
been  my  pleasure  to  visit  a  private  park  that 
I  considered  more  beautiful. 

In  the  city  we  dined  at  the  Casa  I,oma, 
which  is  a  most  delightful  house,  liberally 
managed,  and  one  leaves  it  with  the  regret 
that  his  stay  has  been  all  too  short.  It  was 
far  in  the  afternoon  when  we  left  Redlands, 
and  an  hour  or  two  of  a  ride  along  the   edge 
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of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  brought  us  to 
the  Pasadena.  This  "Crown  of  the  Valley" 
is  only  nine  miles  from  Los  Angeles  but  800 
feet  higher,  and  therefore  much  drier.  The 
lovely  homes  of  Pasadena  nestle  in  the  very 
laps  of  the  orange  and  lemon  groves. 
Orange  Grove  avenue  is  a  charm  and  delight, 
and  the  hearts  it  captivates  are  daily  on  the 
increase.  We  stopped  at  the  Hotel  Green, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prefectly 
managed  hotels  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Early 
the  next  morning,  which  was  the  sixth  of 
February,  we  drove  out  through  the  San 
Gabriel  valley.  Miles  of  cultivated  land  lay 
on  either  side,  and  it  was  nearly  noon  when 
we  came  into  the  old  Spanish  town  of  San 
Gabriel.  This  little  town  consists  of  but  one 
street,  with  low  adobe  houses  strung  along  it 
like  beads  upon  a  rosary. 

At  the  end  of  this  we  found  the  San 
Gabriel  Mission,  which  was  founded  in  1771 
by  the  Franciscan  Fathers.     Still   hanging  in 
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their  ruined  arches  are  the  bells  used  to  call 
the  faithful  to  worship.  Yet  the  mission 
gardens,  the  holy  fathers  and  the  famous 
paintings,  brought  in  the  early  days  from 
Spain,  all  are  there,  and  one  has  but  to  sink 
into  a  quiet  corner  and  watch  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  olive-skinned  monks  to  imagine 
himself  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
old  world.  The  architectural  design  of  the 
Mission  is  three  centuries  old.  Wooden  pegs 
were  used  in  erecting  the  altar.  The  con- 
gregation to-day  consists  of  almost  nine  hun- 
dred members.  One  can  but  look  with  wonder 
at  this  Mission,  the  walls  of  which  are  five 
feet  thick,  and  its  ceilings  are  twenty-five 
feet  high.  To-day  it  is  in  a  splendid  state  of 
preservation,  and  of  all  the  missions  in  Califor- 
nia the  San  Gabriel  is  said  to  have  suffered 
least  from  the  great  earthquake  of  1812.  So 
bathed  in  history  and  romance  is  this  quaint 
old  structure'  that  it  seems  like  a  page  torn 
from  the  early  history  of  California. 
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Bell  Tower  of  San  Gabriel  Mission  near  Pasadena. 
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Near  by,  is  all  that  is  modern  and  grand, 
for  at  its  very  doors  is  Lucky  Baldwin's 
world  famous  ranch.  This  contains  56,000 
acres  and  one  can  drive  within  its  boundaries 
for  65  miles.  The  gentleman,  horseman  or 
jockey,  finds  much  here  to  delight  him,  for 
within  the  stables  are  4,000  horses,  225  of 
which  are  thoroughbred.  Notable  among 
these  is  Emperor,  which  won  $36,000,  and 
the  Derby  of  1888  ;  also  Gans,  San  Diego,  Ra 
L'Santinata,  which  won  the  Derby  of  1894 
and  was  leased  for  one  year  for  $2,000.  Hon- 
duras, by  Grinstone  and  Lady  D.,  is  also  to 
be  seen.  The  agriculturist  looks  with  wonder 
at  16,000  acres  of  wheat,  4,000  acres  of  barley 
and  700  acres  of  grapes. 

We  had  luncheon  at  Hotel  Oakland,  near 
the  center  of  the  ranch,  and  then  drove  back 
to  Pasadena,  in  time  to  visit  the  South  Pasa- 
dena ostrich  farm  before  dark.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  important  ostrich  farm  in  Amer- 
ica,   it    was    established    in    1885,    when    Mr. 
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Edwin  Causton  chartered  a  ship  and  sailed  to 
America  from  Africa  with  fifty-two  birds. 
Ten  perished  on  the  sea,  many  never  seemed 
to  recover  fully,  and  to-day  but  one  of  the 
original  flock  survives.  The  importer,  how- 
ever, was  rewarded  and  a  successful  enter- 
prise was  his  return,  for  the  farm  now 
flourishes  with  seventy  gigantic  birds,  every 
feather  of  which  has  a  market  value.  The 
average  bird  weighs  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  stands  seven  feet  high  ;  and  the  aver- 
age age,  like  that  of  man,  is  three  score  years 
and  ten.  The  birds  are  plucked  twice  a  year, 
and  fourteen  eggs  is  the  usual  setting.  Each 
egg  weighs  three  and  one-half  pounds. 

The  next  day  we  encountered  the  first 
rain  during  our  visit,  and  at  five  o'clock  we 
went  to  Los  Angeles,  where  we  found  all  the 
heart  could  desire  or  the  imagination  invent 
at  the  Hotel  Westminster,  which  is  delight- 
fully situated  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Fourth  streets.     Early   the   next    morning   we 
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started  by  electric  car  for  Mount  Lowe. 
This  is  a  bold  peak  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
range,  sixty-one  hundred  feet  high.  The 
ascent  is  made  up  the  great  cable  incline  to 
the  Echo  Mountain  House,  an  elevation  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  thence  over 
the  Alpine  division  to  Alpine  Tavern.  Here 
is  a  charming  hotel,  hidden  away  on  the 
mountain  side  beneath  great  fir  trees,  and  a 
perfect  example  of  what  one  finds  in  the  far- 
away Alps. 

We  mounted  burros  and  climbed  to  In- 
spiration Point,  from  which  we  gazed  over  a 
raging  sea  of  mountain  peaks  to  the  east, 
while  to  the  west  lay  the  level  valley  stretch- 
ing in  pensive  quietness  to  the  sea,  far  out 
on  the  bosom  of  which,  like  a  spot  on  the 
horizon,  could  be  seen  the  Santa  Catalina 
Islands*  A  more  delightful  experience  can 
scarcely  be  thought  of,  and  the  oldest  trav- 
elers have  pronounced  it  the  most  wonderful 
view   in    the    world ;     inexperienced    travelers 
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are  dumbfounded.  It  was  late  in  the  day 
when  we  returned  to  the  "City  of  Angels." 
The  golden  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 
and  Old  Baldy,  perpetually  clad  in  snow, 
caught  from  it  a  rosy  glow  that  no  pen 
could  describe  and  no  brush  could  reproduce. 
Thus  day  by  day  the  great  panorama  un- 
folded itself,  and  before  the  sun  had  set  at 
the  close  of  another  day  we  were  at  Catalina. 
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A  MAGIC  ISLAND. 
TT  was  in  September,  1542,  that  Cabrillo,  the 
great  Spanish    navigator,    discovered   an 
island    twenty-three     miles    off   the    coast     of 
Southern  California.     As  he  gazed  at   it   from 
afar,  its  lovely  mountains,  canons  and  valleys 
seemed  to  him  like  the  fairest  corner  of  Cali- 
fornia,  flung   by   the   mighty   hand   of  nature 
out    into   the    sapphire    sea.     Around  its  rock 
bound  coast  he  sailed   for  twenty-three   miles 
until  he  found  the  bay    of  Avalon.     Much   to 
his  surprise  he  found  the  island  thickly  popu- 
lated with  Indians  of  a,  very   high    class,    the 
men  were  stalwart  and  the   women   beautiful. 
As  the  little  ship  came  near  the  land,  the 
natives  threw  their  bows  upon  the   sands   and 
placed    their    arrows,    points    downward,    into 
the  ground,  as  a  sign  that   they   were   kindly 
disposed  towards  the   intruders  from  the   out- 
side   world.     So   gentle    and   kind   were   they 
that  some  came  out  on  the  sea  in  great  canoes 
and  offered  to   escort   the   party   ashore.      Ca- 
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brillo  and   his   men    remained   on   the    island 
only  a  short  time,  and  then  continued  north- 
ward,   passing   the   Island    of   Santa    Barbara, 
and  thence  on   to    Monterey.     Sixty   years   of 
uninterrupted    peace    went    by,    then    Phillip 
III,    of    Spain,    who    in    the    meanwhile   had 
learned  of  the   island,    ordered   an    expedition 
equipped ;    this    sailed   from    Acapulco    under 
the  command  of  Sebastian  Vizcanio,  May  5th, 
1602,  and  in   December    of  the    same   year   it 
anchored    in    the    bay    of  Avalon.      Vizcanio 
came  ashore  and  called  the  island  Santa  Cat- 
alina.      Civilization    had    entered    the    island. 
Poetry,  romance  and  life    ideal   were   soon    to 
leave  it,  for  in   less   than    a   century    not   one 
native    remained    upon    it.       The    Franciscan 
Fathers,   who   had   been    sent  out   by    Spain, 
established  missions  at   San   Juan    Capistrano, 
San    Gabriel    and  Santa  Barbara.     These  good 
men,    fearing    the    ravages    of  the    Russians, 
who  wished  to  secure  it  then,  hastened  to  the 
island,    transported   the    natives   and   tried   to 
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Christianize  them.  Thus  the  island  was  once 
more  as  it  was  when  the  world  began.  In 
less  than  a  decade  the  name  of  Santa  Catalina 
was  known  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco,  and 
was  much  used  at  the  court  of  Old  Spain. 
Its  even  temperature  and  perpetual  summer 
were  much  discussed.  Little  was  it  thought, 
however,  in  those  days,  that  to-day  it  would 
be  the  favorite  summer  resort  of  all  the  Cal- 
ifornians.  No  summer  (or  winter)  outing  can 
be  more  enjoyable  or  fascinating  than  a  few 
weeks  spent  on  this  island.  As  the  steamer 
plunges  into  the  Santa  Catalina  current  at 
San  Pedro,  one  feels  that'  a  new  volume  of 
romantic  adventure  has  been  placed  in  his 
hands,  without  the  leaves  even  having  been 
cut.  The  sun  smiles  down  from  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  the  deep  clear  waters  sparkle  and 
dance   with   delight. 

Redondo,  with  its  ten  acres  of  carnations; 
Long  Beach,  Newport  and  Santa  Monica,  all 
pass    and    fade    in    the    distance.      From    the 
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waters  dash  strange  winged  fish,  and  now  and 
then  a  whale  is  seen  spouting.  The  Magic 
Island  soon  becomes  visible.  Its  great  moun- 
tains, like  clear  cut  cameos,  stand  against  the 
sky  in  bold  relief.  Long  shadowlike  lines  de- 
velope  into  flower  carpeted  canons.  Soft 
white  clouds  drag  themselves  lazily  over  the 
peaks,  and  in  a  short  time  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  romantic,  enchanted,  fairy-like  bay  of 
Avalon,  and  in  the  town  of  the  same  name. 
History  has  turned  a  leaf  or  two,  but  the  hills 
mountains  and  clear  waters  are  the  same. 
Once  it  was  the  domain  of  Phillip  III,  later 
it  was  granted  by  Mexico  to  Governor  Pio 
Pico,  deeded  by  him  to  Nicholas  Covarrubias, 
finally  purchased  by  Mr.  James  Lick,  and  now 
the  property  of  the  Banning  brothers,  of  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  an  island  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  It  contains  fifty-five  thousand  acres, 
as  fair  and  beautiful  as  the  sun  has  ever 
shone  upon.  The  crescent  shaped  harbor, 
with  Sugar  Loaf,  a  boulder  two  hundred   feet 
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high,  like  a  fortress  at  its  entrance.  All  the 
year  round  the  sun  shines  upon  its  silvery 
sands,  and  reveals  the  marine  life  beneath 
its  waters.  About  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
shore  is  the  town  of  Avalon.  During  the 
winter,  which  is  really  summer,  there  is  a 
population  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
but  during  the  real  summer  months  there  are 
from  five  to  eight  thousand.  These  happy 
people  live  in  tents  which  are  arranged  in 
long  rows  like  streets  in  a  crowded  city. 
Three  months  of  dry  weather  is  assured, 
thus  no  provision  for  rain  is    made. 

Upon  the  island  there  is  a  fine  hotel  which 
can  accommodate  at  least  a  thousand.  The 
streets  are  cool  and  narrow,  shaded  by  palm, 
pepper  and  eucalyptis  trees,  with  here  and 
there  a  banana  tree,  which  seems  to  give  an 
additional  dash  of  romance  to  the  place. 
Everyone  on  the  island  is  a  hunter  either  for 
game  or  pleasure.  Both  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied.    The  sportsman   finds    wild    goats,    red 
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fox,  squirrels,  quail,  grouse,  bald  eagles  and 
a  few  coyotes.  The  angler  can  catch  rock, 
cod  and  bass,  barrocouti,  yellow  tails  and  jew 
fish.  These  latter  sometimes  weigh  from 
three  to  five  hundred  pounds  each.  On 
Christmas  day  a  party  of  four,  who  fished 
about  five  hours,  landed  a  catch  weighing  a 
trifle  over  three  hundred  pounds,  the  heaviest 
fish  being  a  cod  weighing  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  pounds.  Those  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  or 
novelty  can  send  a  telegram  to  their  friends 
on  the  main  land  by  carrier  pigeons ;  enjoy 
a  stage  coach  ride,  which  is  second  to  none, 
the  coach  is  drawn  by  six  horses  and  the 
road  over  which  it  travels  is  interesting  and 
delightful ;  it  is  over  a  dangerous  pass,  in 
many  places  two  thousand  feet  high.  The 
driver  has  been  in  the  business  eighteen 
years,  he  neither  smokes  nor  drinks  and  is 
perfectly  reliable.  All  sea  birds  about  the 
island  are  protected  by  law,  as  are  the  seals 
upon  the  rocks.     These  creatures  can  be   seen 
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Seal  Rock  Santa  Catalina  Island. 
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any  day  upon  the  rocks  sunning  themselves 
and  barking  with  delight.  The  naturalist  and 
botanist  can  find  their  heart's  delight  either 
in  the  canons  or  upon  the  water.  Nastur- 
tiums and  verbenas  grow  wild  everywhere,  as 
do  many  varieties  of  curious  and  beautiful 
cacti.  Glass  bottom  boats  are  provided  for 
those  who  wish  to  look  into  nature's  greatest 
aquarium.  Into  a  hundred  feet  of  water 
clear  as  crystal  one  gazes  with  feelings  of 
delight  and  astonishment.  As  the  strange 
beautiful  forms  of  life  pass  into  the  field  of 
view,  we  press  our  faces  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  glass  and  wonder,  if  we  have  not  been 
transported  to  Fairyland,  or  can  it  be  that  we 
are  making  a  journey  with  Jules  Verne 
"  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea  ?  " 
No,  this  is  reality,  and  the  exclamations  of 
"Oh!  see  that",  or  "Oh!  look  there",  go 
up  on  all  sides.  The  boatman  now  tells  us 
the  water  is  exactly  eighty  feet  deep  below 
the  boat.  He  is  an  Englishman  and  his 
name  is  Chappie.     Over  the  waters   we   glide, 
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while  beneath  us  waves  a  great  forest  of  sea 
weed.  Every  color  from  the  finest  white  to 
the  deepest  red  dances  in  the  sunlight.  A 
thousand  varieties  of  kelp,  with  transparent 
leaves  and  long  rope  like  stems,  wave  in  the 
current.  Hundreds  of  fish  glide  through  it. 
Verily,  verily,  it  is  an  artist's  dream  realized. 
Clinging  to  the  moss  covered  rocks  we  see 
star  fish,  abalonies,  sea  urchins,  and  many 
varieties  of  sub-marine  flowers,  including 
anemones  and  deep  sea  pansies.  Chappie 
tells  us  that  now  the  water  is  a  hundred  feet 
deep  and  the  great  square  box  on  the  bottom 
is  a  lobster  trap.  With  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment we  gaze.  On  the  ledges  of  rock  we  see, 
sea  cucumbers  and  jelly  fish.  A  few  more 
splashes  of  the  oars  and  we  are  once  more 
on  the  sandy  beach.  The  nights  at  Santa 
Catalina  are  as  beautiful  as  the  days.  The  air 
is  soft  and  warm  and  heavy  with  the  perfume 
of  tropical  flowers.  The  great  silvery  moon 
throws  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  water  from 
the  main  land  to  the  island,  and  the  silvery 
stars  look  down  while  Catalina  sleeps. 
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lO  ACK  to  the  main  land  we  came  the  next 
day,  the  sail  across  the  channel  being 
just  rough  enough  for  one  to  partially  realize 
what  it  might  be  on  the  great  deep.  The 
ride  from  San  Pedro  up  to  Los  Angeles  is 
through  fine  farming  lands,  principally  cul- 
tivated by  the  Chinese,  who  are  considered 
excellent  farmers.  We  arrived  in  Los  Angeles 
in  time  for  dinner,  and  spent  the  evening 
most  delightfully  with  our  friends  at  the  hotel. 
Los  Angeles,  or  "The  City  of  the  Angels  ", 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  chief  city  of 
Southern  California,  and  was  founded  in  1781. 
It  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Los  Angeles 
river.  The  city  now  boasts  of  a  population  of 
175,000.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  busy.  It  is 
amply  supplied  with  public  buildings,  libraries, 
theatres,  churches,  and  saloons.  Its  suburbs 
are  beautiful,  semi-tropical,  and  much  re- 
semble a  well  kept  park.  It  was  in  this  city 
that  Mrs.  Jackson  wrote  Ramona,  and  it  is 
here    that    Don    Antonio    Coronel   still    lives, 
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who  so  greatly  helped  her  with  her  work, 
and  who  took  her  to  visit  the  Camulos  ranch 
where  the  great  story  is  laid.  Before  leaving 
L,os  Angeles  we  visited  the  Plaza,  Senoratown, 
Chinatown  and  the  oil  well  district.  A  month 
can  well  be  spent  in  this  ch arming  city.  We 
had  heard  so  mnch  of  the  beautiful  Camulos 
ranch  and  had  read  so  much  of  it  in  Ramona, 
that  curiosity  for  the  wholly  romantic  led  us 
to  it  the  next  day.  We  arrived  at  Camulos 
station  in  the  morning.  The  sun  was  high 
in  the  heavens,  and  bid  fair  to  be  warm  be- 
fore it  set.  We  inquired  of  a  man  at  the 
station  where  we  could  find  the  home  of 
Ramona.  He  was  a  middle  aged  man,  with 
dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  an  olive  complexion, 
He  kindly  escorted  us  to  the  ranch,  and  later 
in  the  day  we  learned  from  his  own  lips  that 
he  was  the  original  Juan  Can  of  the  book. 
The  ranch  nestles  in  a  cradle  of  hills 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  California. 
At     present     it     contains     fourteen     thousand 
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acres,  all  under  cultivation  and  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  irrigation.  Oranges,  lemons,  limes 
and  almonds  are  its  principal  productions. 
The  almond  orchard  was  in  full  bloom  and  it 
looked  as  if  soft  pink  and  white  clouds  had 
flung  themselves  among  its  branches.  There 
was  a  hum  of  bees  in  the  trees,  and  a  deli- 
cate refreshing  perfume  floated  in  the  air. 
We  were  kindly  received  at  the  house  by 
Miss  De  Valla,  who  at  once  made  us 
guests  of  the  household.  "This",  said  she, 
with  a  smile  and  a  flash  of  her  pretty  dark 
eyes,  "is  the  home  of  Ramona ;  our  house 
contains  about  25  rooms,  and  as  you  see,  is 
built  of  adobe  and  is  but  one  story  high.  It 
has  been  built  fifty  years  and  my  family  have 
lived  in  it  all  that  time.  In  the  old  Spanish 
days  people  lived  for  comfort  and  that  is  why 
so  many  of  our  houses  are  only  one  story 
high,  our  Senoras  did  not  care  to  climb 
stairs.  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  wrote  the  book, 
visited  us  some  fifteen  years  ago  in    company 
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with  Don  Antonio  Coronel,  who  was  a  friend 
of  my  grandmother.  Fortunately,  she  was 
away  when  they  called,  for  as  Mrs.  Jackson 
afterwards  told  us,  had  she  met  my  grand- 
mother before  the  book  was  written  she 
would  never  have  figured  in  it  as  the  Senora 
Morena".  "Is  it  possible",  I  ventured, 
"  that  your  grandmother  is  the  wicked  old 
Senora?"  "That  is  the  truth",  said  she, 
"Well",  said  I,  "then  perhaps  you  are 
Rainona  herself?"  "Ah,  no",  said  Miss  De 
Valla,  laughing  and  placing  a  dark  red  rose 
in  her  hair,  "Ramona  was  a  half  breed  In- 
dian and  I  am  a  full  blood  Spaniard  ;  besides, 
Ramona  had  'eyes  like  the  sky'."  The 
house  is  built  around  three  sides  of  a  square, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  a  pretty  garden. 
There  are  many  servants  about  the  ranch  and 
house,  and  a  constant  stream  of  help  passes 
through  the  inner  court,  just  as  in  the 
days  when  Father  Salvadera  made  his  yearly 
visits  to  the  Senora  Morena. 
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Miss  De  Valla  led  us  to  the  front  of  the 
house  and  said,  "It  may  interest  you  to  know, 
if  you  have  ever  read  Ramona  which  I  have 
not,  that  this  is  the  famous  south  veranda ; 
it  was  here,  after  the  sheep  shearing  was 
over,  that  Alessandro  played  his  violin,  while 
Felipe  tossed  upon  his  raw  hide  bed  in  that 
corner;  it  was  here  that  Ramona  first  told 
Alessandro  she  loved  him,  and  it  was  here 
that  Felipe  told  Ramona  that  he  loved  her. 
Think  of  that  tragedy  of  love  being  thrown 
in  our  very  doors !  As  we  walked  along  the 
piazza  she  said,  stretching  her  dainty  hand  for- 
ward, "there  is  the  grape  arbor,  at  the  foot 
of  which  Ramona  first  saw  her  Indian  lover; 
there  it  was  that  Marguerita  hung  the  altar 
cloth  on  the  artichokes,  and  it  was  there  the 
cloth  was  torn."  Secretly  we  had  hoped  to 
see  this  famous  piece  of  old  lace,  but  feared 
the  fates  were  against  us. 

Just  across  from  the  south  veranda  is  the 
chapel,  it  is  almost  hidden  away  in  the   over- 


growth of  roses  and  honeysuckle  vines,  while 
orange  trees  make  a  pretty  frame  for  this  en- 
chanting picture.  Each  day  services  are  held 
here,  just  as  in  the  old  romantic  times  ;  once 
a  year  the  priest  comes  down  from  Santa 
Barbara,  and  then  all  the  neighbors  for  miles 
around  are  invited.  In  the  chapel  is  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  before  which  a  lamp  has  burn- 
ed for  thirty-five  years ;  the  old  Senora  made 
a  vow  when  her  brother  went  to  the  war, 
that  if  the  Virgin  brought  him  home  safely  a 
light  should  forever  burn  at  her  feet,  and  the 
Senora  has  kept  her  vow.  As  we  sat  in  the 
chapel  and  talked  to  Miss  De  Valla  she 
opened  a  drawer  and  spread  before  us  the  old 
lace  altar  cloth.  "There",  said  she  "is  the 
tear  which  Mrs.  Jackson  so  cleverly  wove  into 
her  romance."  The  lace  was  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  wide  and  perhaps  two  yards 
long.  Near  the  chapel  are  the  trio  of 
bells,  all  brought  from  Spain  a  century  ago. 
One    is   used    for    chapel,    a    second    calls    the 
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ranch  men  to  dinner,  and  the  third  is  used  to 
call  the  children  to  school.  On  the  high 
hills  near  we  could  see  the  crosses  placed 
there  many  years  ago  by  the  De  Valla 
family,  to  let  traveling  strangers  know  they 
were  passing  through  the  lands  of  a  good 
Catholic. 

We  wandered  about  the  ranch  all  day, 
idly  sitting  in  the  shade  of  its  grand  old  trees 
or  lingering  by  the  old  water  wheel  at  the 
pond,  until  the  long  gray  shadows  began  to 
fall  across  the  dear  old  house  and  into  the 
neighboring  fields  beyond.  Now  and  then  a 
peacock  screamed  as  he  flew  into  a  high 
sycamore  tree  to  roost,  for  the  night  was 
coming  on.  A  flash  of  light  shot  in  front  of 
our  train,  that  dashed  through  a  distant 
ranch,  a  wild  shriek  from  the  whistle,  and  we 
were  gone.  Thus  ended  the  day.  The  silvery 
stars  stole  out,  and  as  we  slept  that  night  we 
dreamed  of  the  Ramona  of  romance  and  her 
ardent  Indian   lover.      Truth   and   fiction    had 
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dissolved  themselves  into  a  mist  before  us 
that  resembled  each  other  so  closely  we  could 
scarcely  divide  them.  We  carried  with  us 
from  Camulos  the  most  pleasant  of  memories, 
which  time  alone  niaj^  erase. 

Early  the  next  morning,  which  was  the 
thirteenth  of  February,  we  awakened  to  find 
ourselves  in  Santa  Barbara.  This  "Pearl  of 
the  Pacific"  lies  sleeping,  with  its  head  rest- 
ing upon  the  amethyst  hills  of  the  Sierras, 
and  its  feet  bathed  in  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Pacific.  Its  beauties  cannot  be  over  estimated, 
for  it  is  the  delight  of  even  the  Californians. 
It  is  said  to  have  no  seasons  at  all,  for  its 
mild  temperature  extends  over  the  entire 
year.  Of  course  there  are  times  when  its 
fields  are  greener  and  its  flowers  are  more 
profuse.  It  has  a  southern  outlook,  while  to 
the  west  are  the  low  hills  known  as  the  Mesa. 
To  the  east  we  see  San  Beunaventura,  and  to 
the  north  the  barren  rocks  along  the  coast, 
while    over    all    shines    a    glorious    sun  and  a 
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sky  of  Italian  blue.  The  ancient  town  itself, 
like  a  true  friend,  improves  upon  acquaintance; 
it  abounds  in  delightful  surprises,  bits  of  old 
Spanish  life  present  themselves,  historical 
old  adobes,  and  shattered  ruins  that  played 
important  parts  in  the  history  of  California's 
first  settlements,  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Calm  and  peaceful  as  we  find  it  to-day,  so 
has  it  been  from  its  early  history ;  never 
has  war  been   waged  for  its  possession. 

The  church  was  its  one  foundation.  After 
the  fall  of  the  missions  and  the  invasion  of 
American  rules  and  customs  Santa  Barbara 
became  changed,  its  old  Spanish  land  owners 
died,  its  ancient  adobe  palaces  went  to 
ruins  ;  but  new  life  and  activity  have  since 
sprung  from  its  desolations.  To-day  it  is  a  quiet 
attractive  city  by  the  seaside,  with  the  old  Mis- 
sion looking  down  upon  it.  This  Mission  is 
the  most  important  on  the  coast,  it  is  the 
largest  and  best  preserved,  it  has  about  it  a 
halo  of  memories  of  the  old  Mission   Fathers, 
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and  their  work  in  the  days  gone  by.  Services 
are  held  in  it  each  day.  Along  its  arched 
corridor  the  quiet  monks  pass  and  repass, 
while  a  thousand  swallows  fly  in  and  out  from 
clay  built  nests  among  its  heavy  eaves. 
Within  its  domain  are  the  well  kept  vine- 
yards, orchard  and  its  sacred  garden,  which 
has  in  but  two  instances  been  trod  by  woman. 
The  first  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
H.  R.  H.  Princess  Louise  of  Lome,  the  sec- 
ond by  Mrs.  Harrison,  wife  of  the  ex-President. 
We  were  escorted  through  the  Mission  by 
Father  Hugo,  who  is  oue  of  the  fourteen 
friars  now  at  the  Mission.  It  was  with  pleas- 
ure that  he  showed  us  the  old  parchment 
books,  raw  hide  beds,  the  mission  bells  in 
the  tower,  the  steps  leading  to  them  being 
almost  worn  off  by  travel.  Just  across  the 
street  we  saw  the  Mission  grape  vine,  from 
which  eighty-six  gallons  of  wine  were  made 
in  one  year.  From  the  mission  we  drove  to  El 
Montecito,   a   beautiful    valley    full    of   olives, 
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tangarenes,  guavas,  oranges  and  lemons.  In 
the  afternoon  we  visited  the  hot  sulphur 
baths  near  the  seashore,  and  thus  our  first 
day  in  Santa  Barbara  went  by  like  magic. 
The  day  following  was  as  warm  as  mid- 
summer. In  the  early  morning  a  beautiful 
white  fog  hung  over  the  bay,  completely  ob- 
scuring the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  but  before 
noon  it  had  lifted.  We  spent  nearly  the  entire 
day  in  the  saddle,  riding  well  trained  horses, 
and  rocking  to  and  fro  in  large  and  comfort- 
able Mexican  saddles.  At  noon  we  reached 
an  elevation  of  1400  feet  up  in  the  Montecito 
canon.  Here  was  a  view  to  be  remembered  a 
lifetime,  the  beautiful  narrow  canon  at  our 
feet,  the  blue  Pacific  before  us,  while  out  on 
its  bosom  were  the  islands. 

Hidden  away  in  a  small  forest  of  bamboo  we 
found  the  hot  sulphur  springs.  The  natural  tem- 
perature of  the  water  varies  from  90°  to  103°. 
A  century  ago  these  springs  were  known  to  the 
Spaniards.     It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
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we  returned  to  the  city,  and  as  we  passed 
through  those  pleasant  fields  of  tall  pampas 
grass,  with  great  nodding  plumes,  we  heard 
from  the  insects  among  it  their  incessant 
song  of  sun  and  summer.  The  sun  was  sink- 
ing in  the  calm  waters  and  its  last  red  glow 
was  reflected  upon  the  windows  of  the  Country- 
Club  on  the  seashore.  Night's  silvery  veil 
fell  over  the  city,  and  another  happy  day 
was  past. 

Hardly  was  the  sun  above  the  eastern 
mountains,  the  next  day,  when  we  started  for 
a  long  drive  into  the  picturesque  surround- 
ings. We  first  passed  through  Mission  Canon, 
over  Mountain  Boulevard  and  out  through 
Sycamore  canon.  The  road  through  this 
superb  gulch  is  almost  completely  shaded  by 
gigantic  old  sycamore  trees,  while  through 
its  very  bed  murmurs  an  ever  laughing 
stream,  in  whose  cool  waters  a  thousand 
lovely  flowers  wade  and  bloom.  This  is 
nature's  holiday.     Hardly  were   we  out  of  the 
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Canon  until  we  found  ourselves  on  the  Eaton 
Tangarene  farm,  the  largest  in  California. 
Near  by  we  saw  L,a  Vina  Granda,  or  the 
Grand  Grapevine.  This  is  a  mission  grape, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  black  and  sweet.  The 
vine  is  more  than  an  hundred  years  old,  its 
original  stem  measures  four  feet,  while  its 
many  branches  cover  nearly  an  acre  of 
ground.  In  a  single  season  it  has  yielded 
eight  tons  of  grapes. 

The  Santa  Yuez  Valley  demanded  our 
attention  during  the  afternoon,  and  it  was 
over  its  fine  roads  and  winding  trails  we  rode. 
Well  kept  and  highly  cultivated  ranches 
stretched  on  every  side.  The  calm  Pacific, 
blue  as  the  Mediterranean,  can  be  seen  at 
times.  The  Santa  Yuez  mountains  stretch  far 
away  in  the  distance.  Their  peaks  are  rug- 
ged, but  lack  that  grandeur  so  characteristic 
of  the  Tennessee  and  Rocky  Mountains,  their 
greatest  height  being  but  little  more  than 
2,000  feet.     O  nee  back  into  Santa  Barbara  we 
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visited  the  De  la  Guerra  House,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Richard  Dana  in  his  "Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast."  It,  like  man)' other  adobe 
mansions,  is  one  story  high  and  has  a  red 
tile  roof.  It  is  still  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  De  la  Guerra  family.  On  one  of  the 
neighboring  streets  can  still  be  seen  General 
Fremont's  headquarters.  It  too  has  fallen 
to  decay,  and  is  now  used  as  a  Chinese 
laundry. 

A  gentle  breeze  tossed  the  leaves  of  the 
pepper  trees,  a  night  hawk  circled  round 
and  round,  the  sun  sank,  the  stars  came  out, 
and  the  day  was  past. 

Staging  is  one  of  the  delights  of  Califor- 
nia, and  no  tour  along  the  coast  is  complete 
without  this  pleasant  experience.  Accord- 
ingly, the  day  following  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  box  seat  of  a  fine  old  stage  bound  for 
Gaviota  Pass.  It  was  7:30  in  the  morning 
when  our  driver  tightened  his  reins,  cracked 
his    whip    and    our     horses     gave     a     sudden 
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plunge  forward.  The  sun,  with  an  April  like 
sniile,  greeted  us.  On  every  side  was  a  new 
vision  of  beauty,  while  in  front  of  us  stretched 
the  celebrated  Cooper  Ranch,  with  its  three 
miles  of  eucalyptis  wind  break.  Our  first  stop 
was  at  Naples  Post  Office,  near  Coleta, 
where  our  first  change  of  horses  was  made. 
A  scene  more  charming  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  With  each  mile  the  view  in- 
creases in  grandeur,  mountains,  hills,  yellow 
cliffs    and    sparkling    ocean. 

At  noon  we  swung  around  the  brow  of  a 
hill  and  galloped  into  the  Ortega  Ranch, 
where  we  had  lunch  and  exchanged  our  four 
horses  for  six.  The  mountains  had  dragged 
themselves  down  to  the  seashore,  and  were 
now  languidly  hanging  their  tall  cliffs  over 
the  water.  The  climb  into  the  mountains 
was  steep  and  hard.  In  two  hours  our  horses 
were  again  exchanged  at  Los  Crusa,  this  was 
at  the  very  mouth  of  Gaviota  Canon.  With 
every    step    the    canon    seemed    to    close    its 
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great  walls  around  us,  until  we  came  to 
the  Gaviota  Pass.  It  was  there  that  General 
Fremont  and  his  army  would  have  perished 
in  1848,  had  not  a  friendly  indian  warned 
him  of  how  the  Mexicans  had  loosened  the 
great  rocks  under  which  they  were  about  to 
pass.  It  has  been  said,  "The  only  good  In- 
dian is  a  dead  Indian",  but  maybe  this  In- 
dian was  the  "one"  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

Once  out  of  the  pass  the  Dibly  Ranch 
stretched  before  us.  This  ranch  contains  sixty 
thousand  acres,  wild  and  romantic.  Sheep 
raising  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  ranch. 
It  was  with  pity  that  we  gazed  at  the  lonely 
shepherds  tending  their  flocks  on  the  hills; 
flocks  containing  from  five  hundred  to  five 
thousand  sheep.  The  lives  of  the  shepherds 
are  desolate  in  the  extreme,  their  ouh*  diver- 
sion being  a  sight  of  the  stage  coach  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  Ed  Hecox,  our  driver, 
said,     "  Those     who     are     not    insane    before 
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accepting  the  work  soon  become  so.  "  This 
was  a  driver's  story  easy  to  credit.  Down  in 
the  valley  rain  seldom  falls,  and  dead  cattle 
could  be  seen  on  all  sides.  Many  beautiful 
birds  live  in  this  section,  the  California 
woodpecker  being  much  in  evidence.  This 
cunning  creature  lives  in  the  oak  trees,  on 
the  north  side  of  which  he  drills  many  holes 
and  in  each  he  places  an  acorn.  The  bark  of 
the  tree  soon  tightens  and  the  acorn  cannot 
be  removed.  After  awhile  the  bird  returns 
and  is  rewarded  by  finding  in  each  acorn  a 
worm,    upon    which    he     feeds. 

The  hours  passed  rapidly  and  at  5:30  we 
arrived  at  Lonipoc.  Here  we  had  dinner  and 
for  the  last  time  exchanged  horses  and  driver. 
Our  driver  was  now  Jim  Myers,  father-in-law 
of  Ed  Hecox,  and  perhaps  the  most  noted  stage 
driver  to-day.  He  is  an  old  man  with  an 
eventful  history.  He  has  been  "  held  up  " 
twenty-eight  and  upset  thirty  times.  Once 
during  a  holdup  he  saved  ten  thousand 
dollars  by  hiding  it  in  a  sack   of  oats. 
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Iyompoc  is  a  quiet  town  from  which  much 
mustard  is  shipped.  It  is  but  ten  miles  from 
Lompoc  to  Surf,  at  which  place  we  arrived 
at  8:00  o'clock,  having  driven  seventy-one 
miles.  It  was  here  we  spent  the  night,  and 
first  learned  of  the  terrible  disaster  to  the 
Man-of-War  Maine.  Thus  was  the  old  saying 
verified,   "Bad  news  travels  fast." 

The  seventeenth  of  February  was  hot 
and  dusty.  As  we  passed  over  the  California 
Desert,  not  a  blade  of  grass  could  be  seen. 
In  many  places  fences  were  built  along  the 
railroad  tracks  to  prevent  the  sand  from  cov- 
ering them.  Soon  the  Santa  L,ouis  moun- 
tains came  into  sight,  and  after  we  had 
crossed  them  the  land  seemed  more  habit- 
able. Just  before  noon  we  passed  San  Miguel 
Mission,  which  is  celebrated  by  Ross  Browne 
in  his  "  Dangerous  Journey."  This  mission 
is  two  leagues  west  of  Santa  Barbara  in  the 
county  of  San  Louis  Obispo,  and  was  founded 
on  July  25th,  1797.     To-day  it    is    a  romantic 
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looking  ruin  and  is  used  as  a  barn,  in  which 
great  quantities  of  grain  are  stored.  Now 
bat  one  bell  swings  in  the  tower,  originally 
there  were  three.  Castroville,  a  pretty  little 
town,  soon  came  into  view,  and  there  we 
stopped  for  lunch  ;  at  1:30  we  were  at  Del 
Monte,  one  mile  from  the  ancient  and 
historic  town  of  Monterey.  After  a  hasty 
visit  to  Pacific  Grove  we  returned  to  Hotel 
Del  Monte  for  dinner.  We  thus  had  a 
glance  behind  the  curtain  and  knew  what 
was  in  store  for  us  on  the  morrow.  So  it 
was  with  feelings  of  contentment  we  smoked 
our  cigars,  before  the  great  open  fire  place, 
and  were  at  peace  with  all  mankind. 

Our  first  day  in  Monterey  was  an  ever- 
to-be-remembered  joy  and  panorama  of 
beauty.  No  morning  in  early  spring  could 
have  been  more  charming.  We  spent  the 
morning  driving,  the  road  lay  through  the 
crooked  streets  of  Monterey,  undoubtedly 
made  a'ong  the  ancient    cattle    trails,    thence 
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through  Pacific  Grove,  and  out  along  the 
peninsula.  Through  the  dense  forests  of 
pine  and  undergrowth  of  wild  lilac  and 
French  flowering  currants  ;  near  the  rock}' 
sea  coast  where  great  waves  continually 
tumble  and  roar  ;  through  the  remarkable 
cypress  grove,  whose  gigantic  old  trees  skirt 
the  shore,  and  the  like  of  which  can  be  seen 
in  no  other  part  of  America.  Here  and  there 
great  rocks  thrust  themselves  from  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  and  upon  them  were  hundreds 
of  seals,  pelicans  and  gulls.  Returning,  from 
the  top  of  a  hill,  we  saw  the  Bay  of  Monterey 
like  a  sheet  of  silver  in  the  sunlight,  and 
calm  and  peaceful  as  a  lake.  A  small  canon 
opens  into  the  bay,  and  at  its  mouth  mass 
was  first  celebrated  in  California  in  1602,  by 
Don  Sebastian  Vizcaino,  who  then  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  King  Philip 
of  Spain.  Vizcaino  named  the  place  Monterey 
in  honor  of  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Mexico, 
projector  and  patron  of  the  expedition. 
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In  1770,  that  remarkable  Franciscan  friar, 
Junipero  Serra,  father  of  all  missons,  landed  in 
Monterey,  erected  a  cross  and  founded  the 
Mission  de  San  Carlos  de  Monterey,  which 
a  few  years  later  was  removed  to  the  banks 
of  the  Carmel  river.  Under  the  altar  of  this 
old  chapel  the  good  Father  is  buried.  The 
mission  is  deserted  and  mass  is  celebrated  in 
it  but  once  a  year.  He  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, a  complete  record  of  his  glorious 
works  was  shown  us  by  the  priest  in 
Monterey,  from  the  very  day  of  his  arrival 
until    his    death. 

Mrs.  Iceland  Stanford  has  erected  to  his 
everlasting  memory,  a  fine  life  sized  statue  of 
himself,  near  to  his  place  of  landing.  With 
uplifted  hands  he  stands  as  if  giving  a  bless- 
ing, looking  with  impressive  silence  over  the 
Bay  of  Monterey.  Out  in  this  bay  whaling  is 
an  industry,  and  on  its  shores  the  whalers' 
watch  towers  stand  out  in  bold  belief.  This 
is  a  rock  bound  coast,  and  close  to   its  waters 
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are  the  Chinese  fishermen's  homes.  Abalones- 
are  here  found  in  abundance,  these  are  care- 
fully prepared  and  shipped  to  China.  The 
Hotel  Del  Monte  is  magnificent  beyond  de- 
scription. It  is  surrounded  by  a  park  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  acres  ;  nothing  that 
money  can  buy  or  nature  can  suggest  is  left 
undone  ;  it  is  a  Fairyland  by  the  seashore. 
It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  no  pen 
could  describe  it,  no  brush  depict  it. 

We  spent  the  next  day  riding  about  the 
grounds,  and  out  to  the  Stephen  J,  Field 
Oak.  This  curious  tree,  instead  of  standing 
upright,  trails  along  the  hillside,  its  roots 
being  higher  than  its  branches  ;  it  covers  an 
area  of  twenty  thousand  square  feet  and  at  its 
greatest  height  is  not  over  twenty  feet.  Not 
a  hundred  yards  away  is  the  ocean,  dashing 
upon  the  silvery  sands.  Thousands  of  beauti- 
ful birds  live  in  the  trees,  the  great  crested 
blue  jays,  California  quail,  and  humming 
birds    that    dash    by      like     brightest     gems 
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in  the  sunlight.  Thousands  of  flowers  can  be 
seen  everywhere,  the  great  golden  California 
popp3r,  marigolds,  roses  and  lillies.  About 
the  trees  we  saw  English  ivy  in  great  pro- 
fusion, while  in  the  branches  were  great 
clusters  of  mistletoe.  From  the  oaks  Spanish 
moss  waves  in  the  breeze  and  one  feels  he  is 
in  a  tropical  Eden;  but  this  is  Del  Monte. 
Hardly  had  Del  Monte  vanished  in  the 
distance  than  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
charming  little  city  of  Santa  Cruz — the  City 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  Santa  Cruz  is  sometimes 
called  the  Atlantic  City  of  the  West ;  it  has  a 
population  of  seven  thousand  ;  and  has  many 
fine  buildings  both  public  and  private  ; 
electric  cars  and  electric  lights,  the  current 
for  which  is  bronght  from  the  mountain 
canon  sixteen  miles  away,  and  generated  by 
water  power.  Its  drives  are  ideal,  particularly 
those  along  the  cliff.  Here  we  see  old  ocean 
in  all  its  grandeur  and  magnifice.ice,  dashing 
wildly    among    the    rocks,     and    spouting    its 
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white  and  foaming  spray  high  in  the  air. 
Ages  of  turmoil  have  carved  from  its  rocks, 
caverns,  natural  bridges  and  grottos,  that  are 
at  once  fascinating  and  delightful. 

Six  miles  north  of  the  city  is  situated 
the  grove  of  Santa  Cruz  Big  Trees,  a 
famous  red  wood  forest  whose  grand  old 
monarchs  tower  above  us  in  awe  and  majesty, 
one  of  wmich  bears  the  name  of  General 
Fremont.  It  was  in  the  hollow  thereof  that 
General  Fremont  and  his  party  camped  for 
six  weeks  while  exploring  the  country.  It 
was  also  occupied  at  one  time  by  a  trapper 
and  his  family.  This  wonderful  tree  is 
ninety-five  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  a 
trifle  over  three  hundred  feet  high,  inside  of 
it  fifteen  of  U9  stood  at  one  time  and  there 
was  room  for  many  more.  All  through  the 
valley  and  on  the  gentle  slopes  these  great 
trees  can  be  seen  thrusting  their  ancient 
heads  far  above  their  humbler  neighbors,  as 
if  keeping  a  watchful    guard,     while    through 
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their  great  branches  the  soft    flower- perfu tried 
breezes  wander  with  a  song   and  with   a  sigh. 

No  more  beautiful  valley  can  be  found  in 
all  California  than  the  Santa  Clara,  where  the 
country  side  is  all  like  a  garden,  and  where 
one  constantly  thinks  of  the  hedge  rows  of 
England,  with  the  white  hawthorne  and  privet 
all  abloom.  Miles  of  English  walnut  trees 
stretch  on  either  side,  while  acres  of  apricots 
lean  to  the  breeze.  No  matter  how  the  apricot 
is  planted  it  leans  upon* the  wind,  just  as  the 
golden  sun  flower  faces  the  sun. 

Still  in  this  flower  lined  valley,  and  not 
far  from  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  San  Jose.  We  arrived  there  just  at 
twilight.  A  few  pale  stars  glistened  and 
the  night  was  here.  Early  the  next 
morning,  which  was  the  birthday  of  our 
national  hero,  George  Washington,  we  gazed 
from  the  windows  of  our  hotel  upon  a  scene 
beautiful  and  unique  ;  a  silvery  white  frost 
tingled  upon  the  leaves  and  flowers  and  hung 
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upon  their  dainty  petals  like  gems  of  purest 
fire.  The  gay  little  city  with  its  thirty-five 
thousand  inhabitants  was  astir  and  in  gala 
attire,  street  cars  crowded  with  merry  chil- 
dren flew  by  to  the  neighboring  canons  and 
meadows,  for  it  was  a  holiday  to  all.  After 
a  hasty  breakfast  and  a  cigar  we  mounted  the 
box  seat  of  the  stage  coach  bound  for  the 
Lick  Observatory,  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hamilton.  Though  the  mists  of  early  morn- 
ing lay  over  the  city,  the  faraway  peak 
gleamed  in  the  sunlight  and  clear  atmosphere 
of  the  higher  altitude. 

We  now  entered  the  orchard  section 
with  all  its  beauty  and  productiveness  ;  thence 
over  the  foot  hills  graced  with  undulating 
vineyards ;  apricots  and  almonds,  pink  and 
white  like  a  checker  board,  were  spread 
beneath  us.  The  grade  is  easy,  the  road  is 
smooth,  though  crooked,  the  scenery  is 
delightful.  The  first  noted  point  is  at  the 
Grand  View    House,    where    a    complete    pan- 
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orama  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  from  Gilroy 
to  San  Francisco,  is  spread  before  the 
enchanted  e)'e.  This  view  has  for  a  back- 
ground the  Gavilan,  Santa  Cruz  and  Sierra 
Morena  ranges,  and  San  Jose  in  the  middle 
distance.  Half  way  up  the  great  mountain,  at 
Smith's  Creek,  we  had  lunch  at  Hotel  Ysabel. 
With  each  mile  the  scene  gains  in  grandeur, 
the  crystaline  atmosphere,  the  blue  skies  and 
the  faraway  mountains  all  contribute  to  its 
attractiveness.  In  the  early  days  these  lonely 
passes  in  the  mountains  were  the  abodes  of 
desperate  characters  and  outlaws. 

From  San  Jose  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain is  twenty-seven  miles  ;  it  requires  eight 
hours  to  make  the  trip  ;  so  crooked  is  the 
road  that  it  contains  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  turns,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  of 
which  are  in  the  last  seven  miles.  It  is  a 
glorious  climb,  and  as  one  nears  the  summit 
the  field  of  vision  is  marvelous.  At  one's  feet 
lays  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  fair  as  a  dream  ; 
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just  beyond  are  the  glittering  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  ;  far  to  the  southward 
shines  the  Bay  of  Monterey  ;  away  to  the 
east,  stretching  in  purple  and  white,  are  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and  the  Vosemite 
Valley.  Prof.  Whitney  tells  us  that  from 
this  spot  more  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
visible  than  from  any  other  known  point  on 
the  globe.  Surely  no  more  beautiful  vision 
could  be  imagined.  It  is  said  that  on  a  clear 
day  Mount  Chasta,  ghost  like,  can  be  seen 
four  hundred  miles  to  the    north. 

The  great  Lick  Observatory  is  located  on 
the  crest  of  the  mountain  forty-four  hundred 
and  forty-three  feet  above  the  sea  ;  it  is  world 
famous  ;  the  combined  cost  of  the  telescope 
and  observatory  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Beneath  the  telescope  is  the 
tomb  of  the  founder.  He  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 
One  of  the  charms  of  his  character  was,  that  he 
was  "generous  to  a  fault,"  having  given  away 
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seven  million  during  his  life  ;  surely  his 
motto  must  have  been:  "It  is  more  glorious 
to  give  than  to  receive."  It  was  late  in  the 
day  when  we  returned  to  San  Jose  and  again 
we  saw  the  merry  children,  now  tired  and 
worn  by  their  day's  romp  in  the  woods.  Oh, 
how  beautiful  is  childhood.  Alas !  age  is 
inevitable,  it  comes  to  stay.  Too  soon  we 
forget  the  charm  of  nature  around  us  and 
look  continually  on  the  darker  side  of  life. 
Art,  literature,  music  and  science  are  the 
mile  stones  along  life's  highway  ;  these  were 
set  before  us  magnificently  at  the  Iceland 
Stanford  University. 

We  arrived  at  Menlo  Park  about  nine 
o'clock  the  next  day  and  drove  through  Palo 
Alto  and  out  to  the  University  and  stock 
farm.  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  died  in  1884, 
and  to  his  memory  and  at  his  request, 
his  father  and  mother,  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Stanford,  erected  this  splended  benefi- 
cence   to    posterity  as    a    monument    to    their 
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only  child.  The  college  is  complete  in  every 
detail,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  highest 
branches  of  the  arts.  It  is  non-sectarian,  the 
articles  of  endowment  direct  only  that  there 
shall  be  taught  the  existence  of  an  allwise 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
grounds  surrounding  the  college  buildings  are 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  comprise  eight 
thousand  acres.  At  present  there  are  twelve 
hundred  students. 

The  Stanford  Stock  Farm,  which  joins  the 
University  grounds,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  famous  farms  in  the  world, 
it  contains  about  seven  thousand  acres,  and  is 
a  great  and  growing  source  of  revenue. 
Many  famous  horses  have  been  bred  there, 
the  most  interesting  of  which,  that  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  were  :  Advertiser,  eight 
years  old,  at  two  years  he  had  a  record  of 
2:15  and  $150,000  was  refused  for  him  ;  Adbell, 
one  year  old,  has  a  record  of  2:23,  whose  dam 
was  Beautiful  Belle,  of  whom    seventeen  colts 
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sold  for  $133,000  and  Bonner  paid  $22,000  for 
Sunol,  his  sister;  Dexter  Prince,  eighteen 
years  old,  with  a  record  of  2:20 ;  Wildnut, 
sixteen  years  old,  mark,  2:10;  Rialto,  with  a 
record  of  2:19  and  Pacer  Botonicy,  who  has 
just  made  the  world  record  of  2.6  for  a  two- 
year-old  pacer.  These,  and  many  others,  are 
of  interest  to  the  horsemen  at  Menlo  Park. 

It  was  at  noon  that  we  again  found  our- 
selves in  the  train,  and  in  two  short  hours 
we  were  in  the  metropolis  of  the  west,  San 
Francisco.  We  were  at  once  driven  to  the 
Palace  Hotel,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
comfortable,  elegant  and  homelike  hotels  in 
the  west ;  it  covers  over  twelve  thousand 
square  feet ;  has  an  inner  court  encased  in  a 
glass  roof,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high  ;  its  rooms  are  large  and  comfort- 
able, each  outside  room  contains  one  or  more 
bow  windows ;  it  is  centrally  located  and 
popular. 

All  over    California    one    constantly  hears 
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of  "The  City",  so  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
one  hastens  to  San  Francisco.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  rapid  growth  it  has  lost  none  of  its 
fascination  and  attractiveness,  the  entire  city 
is  thrown  upon  a  succession  of  undulating 
hills,  from  the  tops  of  which  fine  views  are 
obtained  of  its  busy  mart,  its  magnificent 
streets  flanked  with  palaces  of  the  west's 
greatest  millionaires ;  tall  buildings  and 
churches ;  lovel)r  suburban  residences  and 
homes  creep  away  in  the  distance  and  far 
away  along  the  seaside.  The  Golden  Gate 
now  famous  in  history,  poetry  and  romance 
holds  the  city  in  a  gentle  embrace.  It  is 
with  wonder  that  we  think  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  eminent  freebooter  that  he  was,  sailing 
beyond  this  superb  harbor  and  landing  beyond 
the  low  hills  to  the  north,  leaving  the  honor 
of  this  great  discovery  to  Portala. 

To-day  we  dine  on  the  twenty-first  story 
of  the  Spreckels'  Building,  and  gaze  with 
rapture    at    the    portals   of  the   Golden    Gate, 
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and  the  little  islands  beyond.  All  is  luxury 
and  delicacy  about  us  as  we  look  out  over 
the  waters,  where  but  a  few  centuries  ago 
history  was  still  unmarked.  San  Francisco 
is  a  picturesque  as  well  as  healthful  city, 
it  is  a  city  with  a  splendid  future,  every 
possibility  awaits  the  proper  application  of 
energy,  industry  and  intelligence. 

In  San  Francisco  we  find  a  city  within  a 
city,  for  Chinatown  slumbers  in  its  very 
heart.  Twenty  thousand  Chinese  live  in  a 
district  of  twelve  squares,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  nineteen  thousand  of  these  smoke  opium. 
Each  visitor  to  "Frisco"  considers  it  his  duty 
to  visit  Chinatown,  accordingly  our  first 
evening  was  spent  in  that  interesting  section, 
under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  City's 
secret  police.  Human  life  is  at  the  ebb  tide 
in  that  degraded  section.  Sullivan's  alley, 
scarcely  twenty  feet  wide,  is  a  moving  mass 
of  Chinese  men,  women  and  children  ; 
Dupont     and     Jackson      streets     are    equally 
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crowded,  these  streets  are  made  up  of  pawn 
shops,  jewelry  stores,  bazaars,  restaurants, 
theatres  and  joss  houses,  to  say  nothing  of 
opium  dens  of  the  vilest  type.  Hour  after 
hour  glided  by  until  it  was  far  into  the  night, 
but  before  returning  to  our  hotel  we  had  a 
Chinese  supper  served  at  the  finest  Chinese 
restaurant  ;  this  dainty  meal  consisted  of 
nuts,  citron,  candied  ginger,  spiced  almonds 
and  a  cup  of  tea. 

The  Chinese  theatre  is  delightfully 
unique,  we  entered  the  building  through 
the  cellar,  where  we  were  first  shown  the 
actors'  dressing  rooms,  which  closely  resemble 
small  state  rooms  of  a  boat  ;  up  one 
flight  of  narrow  stairs,  and  we  were  escorted 
into  the  green  room,  here  confusion  reigned 
supreme,  gaily  dressed  artists  passed  to  and 
fro  as  bees  in  a  hive.  The  costumes  were 
gorgeous,  and  I  doubt  if  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  ever  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 
Embroidery  of   silver    and    gold  glistened   on 
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silks  and  satins  of  the  finest  quality,  great 
pheasant  feathers  waved  from  head  dresses  of 
a  wonderful  type,  while  make-ups  of  a  hideous 
mass  of  paints  obscured  the  faces  of  the 
actors.  We  pushed  our  way  through  the 
crowd  and  walked  out  upon  the  stage,  the 
view  that  met  our  startled  eyes  was  one 
never  to  be  forgotten  ;  the  play  had  been  in 
progress  about  three  days  and  was  a  melo- 
drama. We  were  supplied  with  seats  and  the 
audience  appeared  to  pay  no  attention  to  our 
being  seated  among  the  performers.  All  the 
parts  are  played  by  men,  who  are  really  quite 
wonderful  in  the  art  of  female  impersonation. 
The  audience  consisted  of  about  five  hundred, 
three  hundred  men  and  boys  occupied  the 
lower  floor,  while  about  two  hundred  women 
sat  in  the  first  gallery,  most  of  these  were 
highly  painted  and  smoked  cigarettes  during 
the  performance.  Judging  from  the  expressions 
of  the  audience  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  learn  whether  the  play  was  a  comedy  or  a 

tragedy. 
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Bohemian  life  predominates  to  a  very 
great  degree  among  a  certain  class  in  San 
Francisco,  and  our  next  day  in  that  great 
city  gave  us  some  opportunity  for  study  in 
that  direction.  The  restaurants  are  excellent 
and  are  liberally  patronized,  all  nationalities 
are  represented.  We  had  lunch  at  the  Poodle 
Dog,  a  famous  French  place,  on  Dupont 
street.  In  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  to 
Sutro  Heights  and  visited  the  Sutro  Baths, 
which  are  considered  second  to  none. 

Club  life  is  enchanting  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  San  Francisco  contains  some  of  the 
best  equipped  clubs  in  the  country  ;  the 
Cosmos  on  Sutter  street,  is  perhaps  the  most 
exclusive,  being  one  of  the  smaller  clubs,  it 
is  delightfully  located  and  has  every  modern 
convenience.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
there  and  the  service  was  unsurpassed,  the 
servants  and  chef  are  Japanese.  Near  by  this 
club,  on  California  street,  is  the  Mark 
Hopkins   Institute,  which    contains    many  art 
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treasures,  the  standard  of  which  is  far  above 
the  average.  The  building  was  at  one  time 
a  private  residence,  and  the  art  school  which 
is  attached  to  it  was  formerly  the  stables. 
The  view  from  this  Institute  is  grand,  as  it 
embraces  almost  all  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
bay,  while  to  the  south  can  be  seen  parts  of 
Golden  Gate  Park.  San  Franciscans  are 
proud  of  their  Park,  they  delight  to  impress 
upon  the  stranger  the  dimensions  of  it  and 
the  magnitude  of  labor  that  was  required  to 
reclaim  it  from  the  shifting  sands.  It  is 
most  beautifully  located  and  designed,  and 
contains  over  a  thousand  acres ;  its  flowers 
and  drives  are  its  chief  attractions.  It  was 
here  the  Mid  Winter  Fair  was  held  some 
years  ago.  A  few  of  the  finest  buildings  still 
remain.  The  Japanese  Tea  Garden,  so  well 
remembered,  is  still  as  it  was.  This  park 
boasts  of  having  the  largest  collection  of 
buffalo  in  existence. 

After  a  pleasant  drive    through   the    Park 
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we  went  out  to  the  Cliff  House  and  through 
the  Preside  This  is  California's  most 
excellent  defense  and  commands  the  entire 
Golden  Gate  ;  the  soldiers'  quarters  are 
modest  yet  worthy,  and  one  is  often  reminded 
of  Captain  Charles  King  and  his  stories  of 
army  life  at  the  Preside 

Sunday  is  rather  a  day  of  jollification 
than  rest  in  San  Francisco,  the  pleasure 
resorts  are  crowded  to  overflowing,  people 
wander  aimlessly  through  Chinatown,  the 
shops  of  which  are  all  open  ;  others  go  to 
the  theatre  or  the  races,  while  the  gambling 
and  saloon  rooms  are  crowded.  We  spent 
Sunday  evening  wandering  about  Spanish- 
town,  where  in  one  of  the  large  dance  halls  a 
masquerade  ball  was  in  progress  and  gay 
maskers  were  everywhere  to  be  seen.  The 
clubs  are  a  haven  for  men  of  the  world,  the 
Bohemian  Club  is  considered  the  finest  in 
San  Francisco,  it  is  a  great  building  filled 
with  a  magnificent  collection  of  art  treasures ; 
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the  music  room  is  superb  ;  original  posters, 
water  colors,  oils  and  casts  decorate  the 
walls ;  the  library  and  smoking  rooms  are 
the  very  acme  of  comfort,  and  in  fact  every 
room  is  an  expression  of  taste  of  the  most 
cultured  and  refined  type.  The  first  Wednes- 
day of  each  month  is  devoted  to  the  ladies, 
who,  no  doubt  enjoy  it  greatly. 

Hour  by  hour  the  days  glided  by,  and 
the  days  all  too  soon  stretched  into  a  week, 
until  midnight  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
when  for  the  first  time  our  train  moved  in 
the  direction  of  home.  It  was  during  the 
very  early  hours  of  the  morning  that  we 
passed  through  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  the 
state.  This  little  city  is  situated  on  the 
Sacramento,  the  most  important  river  of 
California,  its  eastern  shipments  are  larger 
than  any  other  city  of  the  state  excepting 
San  Francisco. 

Scarcely  had  daylight  cast  its  golden  glow 
across  the  mountains,  than  we   passed  around 
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Cape  Horn,  this  mountain  promontory  is  a 
little  shelf  over  two  thousand  feet  high. 
Far  in  the  canon  below  is  the  American  river, 
like  a  silvery  thread.  Stretching  away  to  the 
right  is  a  deep  ravine  bounded  by  mountain 
walls.  The  scenery  gains  in  grandeur  as  we 
near,  and  then  pass,  Blue  Canon,  Giant  Gap 
and  Emigrant  Gap,  where  traces  of  the  old 
placer  mining  still  exist,  and  the  more  recent 
hydraulic  process  which  washes  away  even 
the  very  hills  themselves.  Forests  of  manzi- 
niti  stretch  far  over  the  mountain  sides. 
The   mountains  are  snow  capped. 

Once  across  the  swift  flowing  Truckee 
river  and  we  bounded  through  forty  miles  of 
snow  sheds,  this  was  an  experience,  interest- 
ing as  well  as  unique.  Flashes  of  light  could 
be  seen  all  the  while,  and  now  and  then  a 
mountain  flume  conveying  water  to  some  far 
off  town  was  visible.  Thus  it  was  that  lovely 
California  became  a  memory,  and  we,  having 
crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  were  in 

Nevada. 
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Reno,  one  of  the  small  towns,  proved 
interesting,  as  it  was  there  we  had  a  good 
view  of  life  among  the  Indians.  The  women 
wiapped  in  blankets  were  seated  upon  the 
ground  playing  cards  and  tossing  money, 
near  by  were  an  equal  number  of  men 
enjoying  life  in  a  like  manner.  They  were 
dirty,  degraded  creatures,  unworthy  to  grace 
the  closing  history  of  the  North  American 
Indians. 

After  leaving  Reno,  we  crossed  the  great 
American  Desert,  where  rain  is  seldom  known, 
the  sand  was  fine  and  parched  ;  sage  brush, 
however,  found  substance  enough  to  live 
upon  even  there.  Wadsworth,  Humbolt  and 
Winnemucca  were  the  only  towns  we  saw 
worthy  of  even  passing  mention.  Night, 
with  its  gentle  influences,  was  soon  upon  us 
and  the  day  was  gone — gone  like  the  water 
in  the  brook,  never  to  return  ;  but  "  Each  day 
is  a  new  life",  and  on  the  morrow  we  arrived 
early  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
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This  charming  little  city,  and  capital  of 
Utah,  is  but  fifteen  miles  from  Salt  Lake,  so 
often  called  "The  Inland  Sea  of  Wonders"; 
its  surroundings  are  picturesque ;  it  is  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
sea  level ;  to  the  east  are  the  Wasatch 
mountains,  while  to  the  west  and  northwest 
are  the  strange  waters  of  the  Lake,  and  to  the 
south  are  the  green  valley  and  orchard  lands  that 
stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  city 
was  originally  settled  by  the  Mormons  under 
Brigham  Young,  in  July,  1847,  and  it 
abounds  in  monuments  and  mementoes  of 
these  strange  people.  The  city  is  laid  out  in 
six  hundred  and  fifty-six  squares,  each  square 
contains  ten  acres,  the  streets  are  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  feet  wide,  and  are  paved 
and  shaded  by  trees.  The  Mormon  Temple 
(  which  is  sacred  to  Mormons  )  and  the 
Tabernacle  are  magnificent  structures.  The 
latter  is  egg  shaped,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet    long,  one  hundred    and    fifty    feet    wide 
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and  one  hundred  feet  high  in  the  center  ; 
it  seats  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty-two  people,  and  contains  one  of  the 
finest  pipe  organs  in  the  world,  every  part  of 
which  was  made  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  wood 
having  been  brought  from  the  mountains 
near  by.  Brigham  Young's  monument  graces 
one  of  the  principal  squares  His  residence, 
including  the  famous  Lion  House  and  Bee 
Hive,  where  eighteen  of  his  wives  lived,  is 
still  pointed  to  with  pride.  Just  across  the 
street  is  the  superb  Amelia  Palace  which  he 
built  for  his  nineteenth  wife,  Amelia  Folsom, 
who  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland. 
After  a  long  drive  about  the  city  we 
went  by  train  out  to  the  Lake,  this  is  truly 
one  of  the  earth's  weird  wonders,  it  is  a  vast 
dead  sea,  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  three 
thousand  square  miles  in  area,  it  is  one 
thousand  miles  inland  at  an  altitude  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea,  whose 
waters  are  six  times  as  salty  as  those    of   the 
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ocean.  Four  rivers  pour  into  it  constantly, 
it  has  no  outlet,  and  yet  it  neither  rises  or 
falls.  Where  does  the  water  go  ?  Where 
does  all  the  salt,  that  no  stream  can  freshen, 
come  from  ?  One  may  ask  many  such  ques- 
tions but  no  answer  comes  from  those 
mysterious  depths.  Nothing  but  death  lives 
in  its  waters. 

Salt  Lake  was  once  as  large  as  Lake 
Huron  and  a  thousand  feet  deep  ;  to-day  its 
greatest  depth  is  sixty  feet,  while  it  is  but 
fifty  miles  across  at  its  widest  place.  Eigh- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  water  is  pure  salt.  The 
lake  is  very  beautiful,  its  waters  are  still  and 
deathlike.  It  contains  many  little  islands, 
the  most  important  of  these  is  Antelope 
Island,  which  is  six  miles  long  and  five  miles 
wide.  It  is  possible  to  lie  upon  this  water 
and  smoke  a  cigar,  or  walk  in  it  where  it  is 
fifty  feet  deep.  It  is  the  ideal  sea  bathing 
place  of  the  world.  We  watched  the  sun 
sink  into  the  lake,  and  then   returned    to    the 
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city  where  we  dined  at  the  Knutsford  and 
spent  the  evening  at  the  theatre.  At  2  A.  M. 
our  train  left,  and  early  the  following  morn- 
ing we  crossed  the  Utah  desert  and  the  Grand 
River,  this  beautiful  river  rushes  through 
*'  The  Canon  of  the  Grand." 
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THE  CANON  OF  THE  GRAND. 

"  I  am  going  to  paint  a  picture  with   a  pencil  of  my 

own, 
I  shall  have  no  hand  to  help  me,  I  shall  paint  it  all 

alone. 
Oft  I  fancy  it  before  me,  and  my  hopeful  heart  grows 

faint 
As  I  comtem plate  the  grandeur  of   the  picture  I  would 

paint. 

When  I  rhyme  about  the  river,  the  laughing,  limpid 

stream, 
Whose  ripples  seem  to  shiver  as  they  glide  and  glow 

and  gleam, 
Of  the  waves  that  beat  the  boulders  that  are   strewn 

upon  the  strand, 
You  will  recognize  the  river  of  the  Canon  of  the  Grand. 

When  I  write  about   the  mountains  with    their  heads 

so  high  and  hoar, 
Of  the  cliffs  and  craggy  canons,  where  the  waters  rush 

and  roar, 
When  I  speak  about  the  walls  that  rise  so   high   on 

either  hand, 
You  will  recognize  the  rockwork  in  the  Canon  of  the 

Grand. 

God  was  good  to  make  the  mountains,  the  valleys  and 

the  hills, 
Put  the  rose  upon  the  cactus,   the  ripple  on  the  rills, 
But  if  I   had   all   the  words   of   all  the  worlds  at  my 

command, 
I  couldn't  paint  a  picture  of  the  Canon  of  the  Grand." 
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All  day  long  the  scenery  was  wild, 
romantic  and  grand,  at  times  snow  dashed 
through  the  air,  this  would  be  followed  by  a 
dash  of  glorious  sunshine,  and  at  four  o'clock 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  red  mountains  at 
Glenwood  Springs.  The  little  town  01 
Glenwood  lies  in  a  deep  canon  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  whose  glorious  snow-capped  peaks 
tower  on  every  side,  while  through  the 
canon's  bed  the  Grand  river  rushes  on  with 
its  everlasting  roar.  On  either  side  the  river 
hot  springs  bubble  from  the  earth,  at  a 
temperature  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  degrees,  filling  the  air  in  places  with 
steam.  There  are  about  fifty  of  these  springs. 
The  climate  is  dry  and  bracing,  stimulating 
and  invigorating  throughout  the  year. 
Gambling  is  openly  carried  on  in  this  pretty 
little  town.  The  Silver  Dollar  is  a  perfectly 
equipped  gambling  den,  where  such  games 
as  roulette,  crapps,  poker  and  many  others 
are    played    night    and   day.      This    particular 
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gambling  resort  is  known  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco.  But  the  main  attraction  of 
Glenwood  is  its  springs  and  baths,  these  are 
health  producing  and  luxuriant.  An  ancient 
grotto  has  been  transformed  into  a  beautiful 
bath,  through  which  the  natural  hot  water  is 
conveyed.  This  is  brilliantly  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  bath  house  proper  which  is 
erected  over  the  grotto,  is  graced  with 
every  modern  convenience,  the  reclining  room 
being  especially  worthy  of  note  ;  it  is  entirely 
lined  with  white  tiles,  and  in  the  center  a 
splashing  fountain  flows,  in  whose  clear 
waters  small  mountain  trout  glide  by.  One 
can  while  away  many  a  happy  hour  at 
Glenwood. 

On  leaving  Glenwood  we  made  our  first 
real  plunge  into  the  Rocky  mountains,  where 
the  walls  shot  up  to  an  elevation  of  two 
thousand  feet  on  either  side  ;  great  towering 
cliffs  of  granite  ;  the  sun  glistened  on  the 
tall  pines,  while  in  the  depths  of  the   rifts  is 
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an  everlasting  shadow.  In  places  the  rocks 
are  a  flaming  red.  On  emerging  from  the 
canon  we  passed  through  an  open  rolling 
country  for  thirty  or  forty  miles,  at  the 
further  side  of  which  we  came  to  Eagle  River 
canon,  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  Colorado — doubly  so  from  the  fact 
that  the  scenery  is  wild  and  grand,  while  all 
around  are  seen  indications  that  we  are  in 
the  very  midst  of  a  great  mining  section. 
Up  and  down  the  wide  expanse  and  rocky 
walls  are  mining  camps  and  mining  parapher- 
nalia. The  canon  ends  at  a  picturesque  little 
town  called  Red  Cliff. 

Soon  the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross 
arose  before  us  in  all  its  awe  and  majesty, 
but  it  was  wrapped  in  a  shroud  of  snow  and 
its  mighty  symbol  was  invisible.  A  raging 
snow  storm  prevailed  as  we  crossed  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  and  Tennessee  Pass.  As  we 
wound  our  way  into  the  lower  lands  the 
storm   abated    and    the    Arkansas  river    could 
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be  seen  creeping  along  the  foot  hills  and 
into  the  canon  beyond.  Once  more  we 
climbed  the  mountain  side,  hour  by  hour 
until  we  had  reached  an  elevation  of  about 
eleven  thousand  feet.  Snow  was  again  flying 
madly,  merrily  in  the  air,  and  we  were  in 
the  famous  mining  town  of  Leadville.  Here 
one  is  reminded  of  Dr.  Hammond  and  his 
novel,  "Lai;"  Mary  Halloc  Foot  and  her 
"Lead  Horse  Claim,"  and  we  even  think  of 
Goldsmith  and  his  "  Deserted  Village,"  for 
Leadville  is  fast  becoming  depopulated  owing 
to  the  depreciation  of  silver.  Once  it  was  a 
prosperous  town  of  fifteen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, now  it  has  less  than  five  thousand. 

After  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  loca- 
ting of  the  Little  Jonnie  mine,  there  was  a 
mad  rush  to  Leadville.  Over  the  Ute  Pass 
they  came,  and  up  from  Denver  then  only  a 
town.  Alas  !  many  lost  the  little  they  had. 
To-day  Leadville  is  a  stagnate  town,  even 
the    great    gambling    dens     and     saloons   are 

closed. 
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Once  beyond  I,eadville  there  is  a  glorious 
sweep  of  mountains,  the  Collegiate  range 
rises  in  the  west,  with  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Princeton  in  plain  view,  crowned  with  per- 
petual snow  ;  southwest  are  mounts  Ouray 
and  Shavano  ;  less  than  fifty  miles  east  is 
the  grandest  and  most  impressive  scenery 
found  in  this  section,  it  is  that  portion 
known  as  the  "  Royal  Gorge,"  some  ten 
miles  in  length.  Mountains  of  rock  running 
up  almost  perpendicularly,  nearly  half  a  mile 
in  height,  and  terminating  in  dizzy  pin- 
nacles, seem  almost  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
adventurous  traveler.  The  train  winds  along 
the  course  of  an  ever  narrowing  stream,  and 
its  onward  progress  seems  barred  in  a  hun- 
dred places  by  huge  cliffs.  The  Arkansas  river, 
crowded  to  narrow  limits,  loudly  disputes  the 
right  of  way  with  the  iron  steed,  and  at  one 
place  the  latter  only  finds  foot  hold  on  a 
hanging  bridge  ;  so  perilous  is  the  Pass  that 
when    it    wras    surveyed    the     surveyers    were 
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lowered  by  ropes  from  the  tall  cliffs  on 
either  side.  After  traversing  the  Royal 
Gorge  the  mountains  are  for  a  time  lost  in 
the  distance,  low  rolling  hills,  heavily  wooded 
with  pine  and  pinion,  surround  us  on 
every  side.  A  gentle  wind  comes  over  the 
moorland  and  a  clear  blue  sky  smiles  over 
all.  The  sun  is  about  to  sink  behind  the 
hills,  but  even  now  a  large  silvery  moon 
stands  tiptoe  on  the  mountain  top,  the  moon 
and  stars  always  appear  brighter  in  Colorado 
than  anywhere  else,  it  may  be  the  altitude  or 
the  clear  atmosphere  that  causes  it,  who  can 
tell? 

Florence,  with  its  oil  wells,  could  be 
seen  through  the  gathering  twilight,  but 
night  had  settled  when  we  reached  Pueblo, 
the  Pittsburg  of  the  west.  With  every  mo- 
ment the  moon  gained  in  grandeur  and  our 
first  sight  of  Pikes  Peak  was  impressive,  its 
snowy  peak  gleamed  like  polished  silver  and 
the  hungry  stars    of    heaven    glowed    as    dia- 
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monds  around  a  crown.  Night  was  as 
glorious  as  day  when  we  reached  Colorado 
Springs,  there  was  that  indescribable  touch 
of  nature  with  all  its  wonderful  beauty  seen, 
and  yet  hidden.  We  thought  it  more  re- 
splendent than  if  day,  in  its  pride,  had 
arrayed  it.  "  The  dim  distant  hill  looked  as 
lovely  as  hope,  and  pure  as  the  spirit  that 
made  it." 

Colorado  Springs  is,  without  doubt,  the 
best  and  most  favorably  known  health  resort 
in  the  west,  it  is    an    attractive    little    city  in 

m 

the  Rocky  Mountain  region  ;  it  has  a  perma- 
nent population  of  twenty  thousand,  and  is 
annually  visited  by  thousands  of  health  seek- 
ers. Not  less  than  one  third  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Englishmen,  many  of  these  are 
attracted  there  by  the  climate  and  the  great 
opportunities  to  enjoy  out  door  life,  of  which 
they  are  such  fearless  advocates.  Polo,  golf, 
cricket  and  tennis  are  daily  pastimes,  to  say 
nothing    of    trout    fishing    in     the    mountain 
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streams,  or  riding  across  the  plains.  The 
Country  Club  is  the  mecca  of  all  sportsmen, 
and  is  delightfully  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  South  Cheyenne  canon.  Colorado 
Springs  is  in  the  midst  of  scenery  which  for 
grandeur  and  variety  is  scarcely  matched  upon 
the  globe. 

Pikes  Peak  rears  its  lofty  head  fourteen 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet 
above  the  sea,  this  can  be  ascended  either  by 
the  cog  road,  carriage  drive,  or  best  of  all  on 
foot.  From  the  summit  an  outlook  of 
grandeur  is  gained,  the  eye  sweeps  over  a  sea 
of  snowcapped  peaks,  Colorado  Springs, 
Manitou,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  the  North 
and  South  Cheyenne  canons,  and  many 
colored  prairie,  stretching  even  to  the  bound- 
less horizon  itself.  There  is  no  spot  more 
picturesque  and  beautiful  in  all  Colorado  than 
the  South  Cheyenne  canon,  it  is  but  half  an 
hours 's  drive  from  Colorado  Springs  ;  here  we 
find    massive  walls    of  richly    colored   granite 
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rising  from  the  murmuring  brook  or  pine  clad 
mountains,  bald  and  rugged  cliffs  and 
pinnacles  split  and  broken  by  the  never  end- 
ing battle  with  the  elements.  Here  are  the 
famous  Seven  Falls  that  defy  description. 
Brooks  of  crystal  water  which  come  bound- 
ing from  the  far  off  snow  capped  peaks  above, 
and  where  speckled  trout  go  dashing  to  and 
fro.  On  entering  the  canon,  which  seems  split 
by  the  mighty  hand  of  Time,  we  find  rising 
on  either  side  of  us  the  wonderful  ' '  Pillars 
of  Hercules."  The  perpendicular  walls  are 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  high  and  at  one  place 
are  only  forty  feet  apart,  giving  barely  room 
for  the  creek  and  driveway.  A  short  distance 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  we  observe 
Chimney  Rock,  Observation  Point,  Eagle 
Cliff  and  many  others,  indeed  the  traveler 
seems  at  a  loss  to  know  which  way  to  go, 
all  further  progress  seems  cut  off  by  mighty 
mountain  walls  and  steep  crags.  The  sound 
of  rushing  waters  greet   us,  and  as  we    make 
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a  final  turn  along  the  narrow  pass  we  see 
the  Seven  Falls.  A  mad,  merry  mountain 
stream  leaps  over  the  precipice  and  dashes 
itself  into  the  ravine  below,  making  seven 
distinct  pauses  in  its  fall,  it  is  near  the  top 
of  these  falls  that  Helen  Hunt  Jackson, 
beloved  of  all  westerners,  was  originally- 
buried. 

The  North  Cheyenne  canon  is  hardly 
less  important  than  the  South  Cheyenne,  for 
it  is  merely  the  northern  fork  of  the 
Cheyenne  ranges,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  canon  ranges  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
system.  As  we  drove  through  it,  that  cool, 
refreshing  Sunday  morning,  a  scarf  of  pale 
gray  mist  languidly  dragged  itself  along  the 
mountain  side  and  into  the  deeper  and  more 
secluded  ravines  beyond.  A  cool  and  laugh- 
ing stream  wanders  through  the  canon,  over 
logs  and  boulders,  under  mossy  banks,  and 
waving  shrubs  and  flowers.  Its  source  is  far 
up  the  Arapahoe  Pass.  The  drives  through 
these   canons   are    delightful   and    interesting. 
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It  was  noon  when  we  returned  to  Colorado 
Springs,  and  ofter  a  hearty  lunch  at  the 
Antlers,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  hotels  in 
the  west,  we  started  for  a  drive  to  Manitou. 
The  road  lay  just  along  the  border  of  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  and  now  and  then  we 
caught  glimpses  of  its  towering  shafts  of  dull 
red  sandstone.  Manitou  with  its  wonderful 
medicinal  springs  lies  at  the  very  foot  of 
Pikes  Peak.  It  seems  but  a  handfull  of 
pretty  villas  thrown  upon  the  mountain  side 
It  is  here  the  invalid  rushes  as  a  last 
resort,  and  it  is  here  he  spends  his 
latter  days  enjoying  nature's  holiday. 
Wrapped  in  blankets,  reclining  in  his  deck 
chair,  he  idly  bides  his  time.  He  sees  the 
golden  sun  arise  from  the  bosom  of  the 
prairies,  and  he  follows  him  hour  by  hour, 
until  he  sees  him  all  too  soon  hide  behind 
the  peak.  The  deep  purple  shadow  sweeps 
for  miles  across  the  prairies,  and  a  thick 
twilight  envelopes  the  little  town.     The    slow 
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floating  clouds  take  on  a  rosy  tint,  and  he 
knows  the  sun  has  set,  and  he  realizes  that 
once  more  the  shadow  has  completely  fallen 
upon  the  dial  plate  of  time.  Such  is  the 
invalid  life  in  lovely  Manitou. 

Life  is  not,  however,  all  sad  in  Manitou r 
for  it  is  as  much  of  a  resort  for  the  pleasure 
seeker  as  the  invalid.  Many  large  and 
elegant  hotels  are  nightly  crowded  with 
dancers  and  life  in  general  is  very  happy. 
Just  beyond  Manitou  we  see  Ute  Pass  flung 
like  a  yellow  ribbon  from  point  to  point,  and 
from  rock  to  rock  along  the  mountain  side. 
Winding  up  and  over  the  most  dangerous 
route  imaginable,  while  near  by  we  hear  the 
everlasting  roar  of  Greene  Mountain  Falls. 
In  summer  these  beautiful  streams  are  lined 
writh  wild  flowers  of  the  most  beautiful 
coloring  imaginable.  The  dainty  mariposa 
lily  is  found  everywhere  in  altitudes  of  five 
thousand  feet  and  over.  The  tall  yucca  and 
brilliant   columbias   grow  side    by   side,  while 
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all  along  the  dusty  road  sides  the  Colorado 
bee  flower  nods  its  purple  head.  Leaving 
Manitou  we  drove  to  the  western  entrance  of 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods.  This  might  well 
be  called,  Nature's  Wildest  Caprice,  for  the 
very  laws  of  nature  itself  seem  at  variance. 
Singular  formations  of  dark  red  sand  stone 
appear  on  either  side.  Mushroom  Park,  The 
Washer  Woman,  Punch  and  Judy,  Kissing 
Camels,  and  the  Great  Balance  Rock  appear 
one  after  the  other  in  rapid  succession. 

The  soft  green  grass  crept  along  the 
roadside,  and  a  limpid  sky  of  diamond  like 
crystals  filled  the  vault  above  us.  The  ear- 
liest spring  flowers  were  in  bloom,  and  the 
songs  of  the  birds  were  heard  in  the  trees. 
Soon  we  saw  before  us  the  Cathedral  Spires, 
Montezuma's  Temple,  Three  Graces,  and 
finally  the  Gateway,  formed  of  two  great 
monoliths  each  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
in  height.  After  leaving  the  Gateway,  the 
Tower  of  Babel  stands  before  us,  like  a    giant 
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castle  of  some    prehistoric    race.     The    entire 
region  is  rock  strewn  and  wonderful. 

Once  more  back  to  the  Antlers,  and  after  a 
hearty  dinner,  we  resumed  our  journey  and 
early  in  the  evening  we  arrived  in  Denver. 
This  is  the  most  beautiful  and  prosperous 
city  in  the  west,  excepting  San  Francisco. 
It  is  located  seventy-five  miles  north  of 
Colorado  Springs  and  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles  from  Pueblo.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thous- 
and, and  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan 
cities  we  have.  Tall  red  sand  stone  buildings 
grace  the  wide  and  well  kept  streets.  A 
more  perfect  svstem  of  street  cars  can  be 
found  in  no  city  in  the  United  States. 
Denver,  is  clean,  healthful,  and  a  fascinating 
city  in  every  respect. 

The  Grant  smelters;  which  pour  forth  two 
great  columns  of  smoke,  are  so  far  removed 
as  to  in  no  wise  affect  the  cleanliness  of  the 
city.     These    smelters    are    the    largest    in  the 
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west,  and  tons  of  ore  from  the  mountains  are 
daily  refined  there.  Every  imaginable  branch 
of  business  is  transacted  in  Denver,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  in  any  other  large  city. 
Social  life  is  charming,  and  the  stranger  re- 
ceives a  welcome  that  at  once  makes  him  feel 
at  home,  and  as  a  resident  of  this  fair  city  of 
the  west.  Denver  is  proud  of  its  schools. 
The  people  are  proud  of  their  homes,  and  the 
state  is  proud  of  its  city,  for  "  Denver  is 
Colorado "  as  a  western  man  recently  re- 
marked just  the  same  as  "Paris  is  France. " 

Club  life  is  enchanting.  There  are  three 
clubs  of  importance  in  Denver,  beside  several 
that  are  smaller.  The  Denver  club,  situated 
on  Seventeenth  street  is  the  oldest,  and  per- 
haps the  most  exclusive.  It  is  a  fine  build- 
ing, built  of  gray  and  red  stone.  The  Denver 
Athletic  Club,  on  Tremont  street  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  perfectly  equipped  clubs 
in  the  United  States.  The  building  alone 
having  cost  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
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dollars.  It  has  a  large  membership  of  men 
interested  in  the  very  highest  standard  of 
athletics.  The  club  is  beautifully  decorated 
and  furnished.  It  contains  a  gymnasium, 
Turkish  bath,  ball  room,  smoking,  billiard, 
and  reading  rooms,  beside  a  fine  cafe  and 
several  sleeping  rooms.  Applications  for 
which  are  often  placed  a  year  ahead.  The 
Overland  club,  is  a  country  club,  principally 
composed  of  members  of  the  other  clubs. 
This  club  is  delightfully  located  about  four 
miles  from  the  city.  The  club  house  is  of  the 
Swiss  Cottage  type  and  contains  a  ball  room 
of  no  small  proportions.  Horse  racing  is  the 
principal  attraction  during  the  season,  while 
golf  is  played  there  the  entire  year.  From 
the  Overland  Club  a  most  glorious  view  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  obtained.  Pikes 
Peak  wrapped  in  snow,  seems  to  deepen  the 
azure  by  the  solemn  simplicity  of  its  outlines. 
A  beautiful  sweep  of  meadow  land  stretches 
on  every  side. 
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The  Brown  Palace  Hotel  is  one  that 
would  lend  dignity  to  any  city.  It  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  over  three  millions.  It  is 
of  beautiful  dark  red  sand  stone,  and  contains 
an  inner  court,  which  is  lined  with  superb 
onyx.  In  a  general  way,  this  hotel  is  used 
as  a  sort  of  club,  by  many  residents  of  the 
city. 

Riding  and  driving  are  the  favorite  pas- 
times, for  the  roads  are  fine,  the  views  grand 
and  the  air  is  like  champagne.  The  days  are 
warm  and  the  nights  are  cool.  During  the 
summer  one  can  sleep  beneath  blankets. 

We  spent  our  first  evening  walking  about 
the  city,  and  early  the  following  morning 
started  for  a  tour  "Around  the  Loop."  I  do 
not  think,  in  all  Colorado,  so  much  can  be 
seen,  in  so  short  a  time  as  that  afforded  by 
the  loop  trip.  The  entire  tour  covers  one 
hundred  and  eight  miles.  The  train  dashes 
into  Clear  Creek  canon  for  many  miles  and 
winds  its  way  up  the  steep    and  rugged  pass, 
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and  passes  through  Georgetown,  once 
the  most  prosperous  mining  camp  in 
the  state.  After  leaving  Georgetown  the 
train  then  crosses  the  famous  loop.  Twice 
it  returns  to  its  original  starting  point,  for 
the  grade  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  to 
the  mile.  It  is  in  every  sense  of  the  w7ord  a 
wonderful  piece  of  engineering.  The  altitude 
is  a  trifle  over  nine  thousand  feet.  The 
mountains  are  bleak,  and  the  air  is  rare. 
Silver  Plume  is  the  symbolical  name  of  the 
little  town  at  the  end  of  the  loop. 

The  Mendota  silver  mine  was  discovered 
there  twelve  years  ago  ;  and  since  then  has 
produced  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
worth  of  ore.  The  mine  is  entered  from  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  through  a  tunnel  cut 
through  solid  granite  for  a  distance  of  nine- 
teen hundred  feet.  At  this  point  we  find  our 
selves  five  hundred  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  in  a  large  white  washed  engine 
room.     Climbing  a   small  ladder  and  with  the 
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light  of  our  candles  we  saw  the  vein  pro- 
ducing both  gold  and  silver.  The  return 
trip  is  made  with  great  speed ;  and  as  the 
tall  cliffs  went  flying  past  we  said:  "This  is 
truly  Nature's  Romance." 

We  lingered  another  day  in  Denver  driv- 
ing about  the  city,  through  the  park,  and 
visiting  the  points  of  interest.  The  Capitol, 
situated  on  Capitol  Hill,  is  a  fine  building, 
of  unpolished  granite,  every  inch  of  the 
entire     building     is     a     Colorado    production. 

The  view  from  the  dome  is  magnificent. 
The  entire  city  can  be  seen  as  well  as  the 
rolling  prairie  and  mountains. 

It  was  six  o'clock  when  we  left  Denver, 
and  at  ten  the  next  day  we  were  in  Omaha. 
Thick  gray  clouds  hung  low  over  the  city, 
and  a  cold  chill  was  in  the  air.  We  visited 
the  Exposition  grounds,  and  several  of  the 
unfinished  buildings,  which  promise  to  be  a 
worthy  remembrance  of  the  World's  Fair. 
Mayor  Moore  is  an  enthusiastic  westerner, 
and  has  done  much  for  the  city. 
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In  the  early  evening  we  crossed  the 
Missouri  River  to  Council  Bluffs.  During 
the  night  we  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
next  morning  we  bounded  into  Chicago 
where  we  remained  until  evening. 

A  furious  rain,  which  came  up  out  of 
the  lake  kept  us  within  doors  all  day.  Early 
the  next  morning  we  were  home.  Thus  forty- 
two  days  flew  by  on  invisible  wings,  we  had 
traversed  eight  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  miles.  Had  crossed  thirteen  states 
and  two  territories,  besides  crossing  the  line 
into  Mexico.  So  ended  our  little  journey 
into  the  West. 
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Our  Train. 
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